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Your EDITOR isn’t riding any personal hobby- 
horse in publishing the first two articles that ap- 

in this issue. Both are critical of certain 
things we do or fail to do in education—and 
some of the ideas they express don’t entirely agree 
with his personal convictions. But both articles 
are stimulating and both are constructively critical. 
The PH! DELTA KAPPAN is dedicated to the kind 
of constructive criticism that will eventually make 
a mature profession of education. 

This is a professional journal, going almost ex- 
clusively to men who have made a career of edu- 
cation, as has your editor. We won't get any- 
where converting the already converted. We won't 
do any good by mouthing the trite and obvious. 
And we won't get off the ground if we try too 
hard to keep off other educators’ toes. We'd 
only end up talking to ourselves. 

Logan Anderson, who edited the KAPPAN 
during four of its best years, felt that the chief 
opportunity he had was to help make educators 
bigger men—less sensitive to criticism, less de- 
fensive, more amenable to suggestions from col- 
leagues and the general public. He thought that 
as a group educators suffer from a feeling of in- 
feriority, with its consequent defensive mechan- 
isms. He wanted to make teachers more ap- 
preciative of our general culture, more aware of 
the place of learning in life and in this culture. 
Paraphrasing Clemenceau, who termed “war too 
important to be left to generals,” Logan said 
that education is too important to leave to pro- 
fessional educators trained only in educational 
specialties. 

These are among the things Sydney Harris and 
Max Rafferty are saying in this KAPPAN. You 
will find some of the same ideas in at least two 
other KAPPAN pieces this month. In fact, this 
is almost a special issue, dedicated to the idea 
that educators have an obligation, more than 
members of other professions, to be steeped in the 
culture of this and other ages. It is a tough as- 
signment, and most of us won’t begin to finish it, 
but we ought to keep trying. 

* * * 


_We once observed the perceptive Sydney Har- 
nis successfully identify the professional specialty 
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of three different college professors in his audi- 
ence after hearing them express one educational 
opinion apiece. 

But as often happens when a layman speaks 
about a field he has studied only incidentally, 
Mr. Harris arrives at a few wobbly generalizations 
in “Ain’t That a Pistol.” One of them has to 
do with teachers’ colleges, which he has viewed 
chiefly from the speaker’s platform. 

It has been said that teachers’ colleges get 
“sows’ ears” as Freshmen and hence would have 
difficulty in turning out silk purses even if they 
didn’t concentrate too heavily on professional 
courses, and there is just enough truth in this 
double slam to give it credence. As a matter of 
fact, the teachers’ colleges of the nation get Fresh- 
men who rank considerably higher in intelligence, 
on the average, than do Freshmen attending junior 
colleges, though not as high as students at schools 
preparing engineers and doctors. Perhaps more 
important, the upper range of ability among 
teachers’ college Freshmen is just as great as it is 
among Freshmen at liberal arts colleges, meaning 
that many teachers’ college students have top 
ability. These are facts that can be verified by 
the American Council on Education, whose ex- 
cellent IQ tests have been used in colleges through- 
out the country for many years. 

It is also true that the great majority of young 
people preparing to be teachers come from homes 
rather low in the cultural and economic scale— 
they are seeking “upward mobility.” This fact has 
little to do with native ability, but it has a lot to 
do with unfamiliarity with upper middle class 
language and ideas. It may account in part for 
Mr. Harris’ poor impression of teachers’ college 
students. The better teachers’ colleges try hard 
to remedy these cultural lacks, and most of them 
require fewer strictly “education” courses than 
laymen seem to think. 

It is all too true, of course, that many of the 
best people in teaching, particularly the men, are 
lured away by the everlasting dollar. 

Perhaps Mr. Harris’ remarks about teachers’ 
colleges hurt so much because, while we can 
point out that they have no blanket application, 
they prod a very vulnerable spot. S.E. 
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Teachers have been asking the wrong questions of the 
wrong people, says this lay critic of education, and this ac- 
counts for such frustrating spectacles as a White House Con- 
ference Committee which lays down fourteen awesome goals 
for education (and a Congress which votes no money to 
pursue them with). Sydney Harris offers education a well- 
reasoned FIRST TASK, and no doubt it’s time we addressed 


ourselves to it. 


By SYDNEY J. HARRIS* 


MUST frankly confess at the outset that I 

accepted the invitation to talk today to two 

sections of the Illinois Education Association 
with my tongue hanging out. 

For I was told that what the group wanted 
was simply some of my opinions as a layman 
and a columnist about education and the train- 
ing of children and youth, both at school by 
teachers and at home by parents. 

I was further told that a mixture of positive 
and negative, serious and humorous, acidic and 
pleasant, and even true and exaggerated “would 
be beneficial to our groups.” 

Now who could resist this? I am allowed— 
indeed, I am encouraged—to ramble on as I 
see fit, without a plan, without a program, with- 
out even a conclusion. That is, I have been con- 
ferred power without responsibility—and who 
would not lick his chops at this enticing prospect? 

So let this introduction be a fair warning to 
you—do not expect any carefully plotted or ele- 
gantly structured address. This is not an address, 
thank God—it is a talk. And it is a talk com- 
posed of my reactions and impressions, my con- 
victions and my prejudices, in a field that no- 
body knows very much about. I can’t imagine 
a more delightful assignment. 


Boiling the Ocean 


In fact, I feel a little like Mark Twain offer- 
ing his solution to the submarine menace. Mark 
said that they ought to bring the oceans to a 
boil. When asked how he would boil all that 
water, Mark said it was his job to think up the 
solution, and someone else’s job to boil the water. 

You know, in one important respect, educa- 
tion and journalism are similar—and maybe this 

* Mr. Harris prepared this manuscript for a talk presented at 


October meetings of the Illinois and Iowa Education Associations, 
where it was enthusiastically received. 
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is the only respect. But they are the only two 
professions, or crafts, I know of that everybody 
knows how to run. 

I have never met a man who couldn't put 
out a better newspaper than the editor; and | 
am sure you have never met a man, or a woman, 
who couldn’t run a better school than the teachers 
and administrators and the school boards. 

Everybody is an editor, just as everybody is an 
educator. People’s humility seems to fly out of 
the window when these two subjects come in 
at the door. 


Plato and Aristotle Were Retarded 


Ask the average man about theology or phi- 
losophy, or even something relatively simple like 
piano-playing, and he will freely confess that 
he is baffled by these subjects. But ask him about 
education, and his eyes light up, his tongue begins 
to wag, and you are in for an hour of the most 
confused, contradictory, and vehement discus- 
sion of a subject that perplexed Plato, that took 
Aristotle half a lifetime to understand, and that 
has never achieved any degree of unanimity 
among the greatest minds the world has ever 
known. 

So that I have a good deal of sympathy for 
the educators—when I am listening to the lay- 
men. When I am listening to the educators, | 
often have just as much sympathy for the lay- 
men—but that’s the trouble with having too 
open a mind on any subject: the person you 
listen to last always sounds right. 

It seems to me that the basic reason that 
teaching has become such a frustrated area in 
modern life—and I think that frustration, of 
one sort or another, is the proper word to apply— 
is that teachers have been asking questions of 
the wrong people. 
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Ever since our system of compulsory mass- 
education began—and it is, we must remember, 
q relatively new phenomenon in the history of 
civilization—teachers have asked questions of 
their pupils. They have never, as a group, asked 
uestions of their employers—namely, the pub- 
lic who pays them. 

They have never asked, for instance, the one 
question that should come before all others: What 
is a school for? What do we want it to do, and 
what can it rightfully be expected to do? 


Final End Is First Principle 


The American people have never been asked 
this question by their teachers, or by anyone 
else, for that matter. And they would probably 
resent it if they were asked—because it is a 
“philosophical” question, and the American 
temper prefers “practical” questions, never having 
heard of Aristotle’s dictum that, in practical 
matters, the final end is the first principle. 

“The final end is the first principle.” All this 
means is that before you start to go somewhere, 
you have to know where you are going. It is 
the destination that determines the direction of 
the first step you take. You cannot first start 
walking, and then decide where you are going; 
this is fine for romantic couples, but society is 
not a romantic institution. 

And because teachers have never asked this 
question of the public, the public uses education 
as a sort of trash-can in which to dump all the 
odds and ends of social living. 

Doesn’t Johnny know how to wipe his nose? 
The teacher will show him. Is Johnny shy? 
School will take care of that. Is Suzy too aggres- 
sive? School will take care of that. Can’t Jimmy 
dance? Let the school teach him. Should Joe 
learn how to drive a car? Then let’s have driving 
instruction in the school. 

Is John’s mind weak? The school will strength- 
en it. Is his character warped? The school will 
straighten it. Is his body underdeveloped? The 
school will make a man out of him. 


Fourteen (Whew!) Goals 


Every teacher here knows I am not exagger- 
ating. Even so sober and cautious a group as 
the recent White House Conference on Educa- 
tion reported the following on the topic “What 
Should Our Schools Accomplish?” : 

1. The fundamental skills of communication. 
2. Appreciation for our democratic heritage. 3. 
Civic rights and responsibilities. 4. Respect and 
appreciation for human values and for the be- 
liefs of others. 5. Ability to think and evaluate 
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constructively and creatively. 6. Effective work 
habits and self-discipline. 7. Social competency 
as a contributing member of his family and com- 
munity. 8. Ethical behavior based on a sense 
of moral and spiritual values. 9. Intellectual 
curiosity and eagerness for lifelong learning. 10. 
Esthetic appreciation and self-expression in the 
arts. 11. Physical and mental health. 12. Wise 
use of time, including constructive leisure pur- 
suits. 13. Understanding of the physical world 
and man’s relation to it. 14. An awareness of 
our relationships with the world community. 

Ain’t that, in the immortal words of Socrates, 
a pistol! Any person who could accomplish this 
even with one pupil, much less several hundred, 
and even over thirty years of constant guidance, 
night and day, would deserve to be President 
of the World in perpetuity! 


All This and a Magician Too 


As I interpret this list of accomplishments, 
the teacher is supposed to be a scholar, a human- 
ist, a social director, a psychiatrist, a coach, a 
prophet, a moral leader, an artist, an entertainer, 
a high priest, and a magician. 

But, you will say, there are merely the goals 
we aim at; no one suggests they can be reached, 
and man should aim as high as he can. Granted, 
but there is a vast difference between ambition 
and wishful thinking. Our goals may be high, 
but they must be in the realm of possibility; 
otherwise we are living a fantasy-life. And | 
strongly suggest that the modern grab-bag idea 
of education is a neurotic fantasy. 

What we need, more than all the conferences 
and seminars and workshops, and what have you, 





Born thirty-nine years ago in London, 
England, Sydney J. Harris has written for 
newspapers since his undergraduate days 
at the University of Chicago. Since 1944 
he has written a daily column, “Strictly 
Personal,” which appears on the editorial 
page of the Chicago Daily News and some 
sixty other newspapers in the United States 
and Canada. He has been a Great Books 
leader at the University of Chicago College 
and the Union League Club for fifteen years, 
and has lectured extensively in colleges and 
universities throughout the country. Both 
Time and The New Yorker magazines have 
characterized Harris as the authentic voice 
of new Midwest culture—brilliant, some- 
times exasperating, always provocative, and 
—more often than not—right. 
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is to hear the voice of the teacher booming out 
at the public: What is a school for? 

And this voice must continue: I do not think 
a school can do all these things, and if it tries 
to do them, it will not do any of them very well. 
But if you want us to try, if you believe that 
the school should guide and direct this vast net- 
work of human activity, then you must be willing 
to pay for it. 


Let’s Face the Cost 


You must be willing to pay at least as much as 
you are willing to pay for armaments—as much 
as you are willing to pay for cosmetics, for jew- 
elry, for fur, for whisky, for tobacco, for gam- 
bling, for television sets and electric dish-washers 
and two-toned cars in two-car garages. 

In no other job that I know of does the em- 
ployee set to work without asking his employer 
what he wants done. But this is exactly what 
happens in public education. The parent throws 
the child at the school, and says in effect: 

“Take him and teach him and train him and 
make him the best sort of person you can. The 
only trouble is, dear teacher, I don’t quite know 
what I mean by the “best sort of person.” 

I want Johnny to learn, but I also want him 
to learn to make a living. I want him to be 
studious, but not foo studious. I want him to 
mingle well with the other children, but if he 
doesn’t I don’t want you to punish him. On the 
other hand, don’t be too easy with him. In short, 
dear teacher, what I want is a well-rounded child. 

But how can you get a well-rounded child out 
of the squares and oblongs and triangles and 
sometimes just the slivers that are sent to school? 

How can a child whose parents never read— 
or read only trash—be instilled with a love of 
literature? 

How can a child whose father is absorbed in 
material gain be expected to develop “ethical be- 
havior based on a sense of moral and spiritual 
values”? 

How can a child whose mother is competing 
for success in the community by joining a dozen 
clubs and pushing her children away to “social 
activities” be expected to learn what “construc- 
tive leisure pursuits” are? 

How can a child who is shockingly spoiled for 
five years become a model of cooperation and 
gentility in a few dozen hours of school a week? 

How can a child who is neglected, or treated 
brutally, or simply misunderstood, come out of 
his shell of sullenness and fear just by going to 
classes from 9 to 3? 

Parents do not ask themselves these questions: 
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they cannot afford to. But teachers should 
Teachers should ask more questions of parents 
than they do of pupils. And the reason they 
don’t ask them is plain. 

Everyone is fond of saying today what we are 
turning out a nation of technicians, ana we are 
losing sight of the fact that a free citizen needs 
to know considerably more than the skills of 
doing his job and earning a living in the world 

This is true, and it is deplorable. But it js 
even more deplorable that teachers themselves 
have become as much technicians as anyone else. 
I am not assigning blame to them; the matter js 
too serious for blame or recrimination. But 
when a teacher becomes a technician, he is no 
longer interested in asking philosophical ques. 
tions. He only asks “practical” ones—about 
courses and textbooks and budgets and all the 
other necessary impedimenta of education. 

Everyone knows they are over-worked and 
under-paid. We have heard it to the point of 
saturation. But the sad fact is that they are going 
to be over-worked and under-paid until they be- 
gin to act like philosophers—that is, lovers of 
wisdom—and put the question straight to the 
public: “What do you think a school is for?” 

Everyone knows what medicine is for: it is 
to cure the body. Everyone knows what law is 
for: it is to distribute some measure of justice 
by peaceable means. Everyone knows what en- 
gineering is for, what religion is for, what journal- 
ism is for. But nobody seems to give much con- 
nected thought to the most basic profession of 
all, and nobody knows what a school is for. 


Teachers Must Have the Tools 


I have my own ideas, which I am not going 
to present today. But it does not matter so much 
what the public decides a school is for, so long 
as it decides, and so long as it is willing to give 
teachers the tools to do the job. 

Let the decision be vocational training, or 
the humanities, or character-building, or good 
citizenship, or brushing your teeth and using un- 
derarm deodorants. Some of these decisions 
would be silly, but at least the teacher would then 
know the final goal, and could adopt some sort 
of first principle. 

As President Killian of MIT told the White 
House Conference: 

“It is obviously vital for this conference t 
open with an examination of goals. We cannot 
proceed in any orderly way to build, staff, and 
finance a school until we agree on the job we 
want the school to do. Many misunderstandings 
can be cleared up before more immediate ‘prac- 
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tical’ problems are considered. Too often school 
roblems are discussed backwards—beginning 
with demanding day-to-day matters and work- 
ing back slowly—and perhaps never getting to 
fundamental principles. 

“People who disagree on the fundamental prin- 
ciples cannot easily agree on school budgets, or 
on much of anything else connected with edu- 
cation.” 


My Bias—Philosophy 


You have by now recognized my bias. I am 
a philosopher—or I would like to be one. I 
believe that all questions of human activity are, 
at bottom, philosophical questions. And these 
questions are the last ones we want to bother 
with. 

No one can even discuss education intelligently 
until he has given himself at least tentative 
answers to such questions as: “What is the 
nature of man? Where does his fulfillment lie? 
What is the good society? Which values are para- 
mount, and which are secondary?” 

You will remember that Matthew Arnold 
(whenever I can’t remember who said something 
sood, | attribute it to Matthew Arnold), said 
that the end of education is “knowing a good man 
when you see him.” This is perhaps as full and 
decent a definition as we can arrive at. It is the 
task of democracy to arrive at a wise definition 
of a “good man.” 

And I suggest that the nub of our perplexity 
is this: in Our society, the ideal of the good man 
(never achieved anywhere, but used as a model 
in many societies of the past) has become ob- 
scured by other ideals: the ideal of the Success- 
ful Man, the Shrewd Man, the Practical Man, the 
Man with Three Pink Cadillacs—one for himself, 
one for his wife, and one, if possible, for his 
mistress. 


The Phrases That Reveal 


Only the most honest of scoundrels will openly 
admit to these ideals. But you hear everywhere 
around you the phrases that tell you whether a 
man truly worships God or Mammon: You hear 
that life is a matter of dog eat dog—as though 
man were a dog; you hear that business and 
friendship don’t mix—which means that busi- 
ness, of course, takes precedence; you hear that 
‘selling the product” is the most important thing 
—which means that quality takes a back seat to 
showmanship. And you hear all these indecent 
and impious sentiments not from rogues and 
thieves and rotters, but from substantial citizens, 
from pillars of the community, sometimes even 
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from members of the school board, | am ashamed 
to add. 

So that, no matter what they may tell you, 
many parents—if not most—don’t want Johnnie 
to grow up into the classic mold of the “good 
man,” as Plato and Aristotle and Jesus and Lin- 
coln and Gandhi all understood the good man. 

What they really want the school to turn out 
is the “adjusted” man—which is a much different, 
and a much inferior, man. “Adjustment” is a 
treacherous word because it is a neutral word; it 
can be good or bad, and it is usually bad. But 
most people use it to mean something good. 

Let me give two simple examples of the ways 
we misunderstand this slippery word. Suppose 
we had a pupil living in Nazi Germany or Soviet 
Russia. Would our task, as parents or teachers, 
then be to “adjust” the child to the community? 
This would mean, of course, instilling in him all 
the vices of a totalitarian society. He would be 
taught to believe—and would have to believe to 
get along—that all capitalists are wicked, or that 
all Jews are subhuman, or that the summit of 
man’s life consists in dying for his glorious Fath- 
erland, or the glorious Revolution, or whatever 
other glorious end the society has decided upon. 


When Adjustment Becomes Perversion 


Obviously, this is not adjustment. It is per- 
version. It is perverting man’s reason, his in- 
dependence, and his moral sense. To try to make 
a good man—or a potentially good man—adjust 
to a bad society is the most evil thing you can 
do to him. 

Let us consider the second example. Another 
argument used by the “adjustment” people is 
that modern techniques of psychiatry—such as 
psychoanalysis—help patients adjust themselves 
to those around them, and when they are “ad- 
justed” they are “cured.” 

This is simply not true. And in this case I 
am speaking ex cathedra, as a member of the 
board of trustees of the Institute for Psycho- 
analysis, so you see I am far from hostile to the 
psychiatric approach. 

What psychiatry aims at is adjusting the person 
to himself. A neurotic person is a disharmonious 
person: he is split, he is filled with conflicting 
emotions, he loves and hates the same things, 
including himself. 

Psychiatry attempts to heal this disharmony 
within the soul—or within the psyche, if you 
prefer the weaker modern word. When a neurotic 
is cured, he is all of a piece, and only then 
is he really free to accept a role in the com- 
munity. This role may be whatever he sees fit. 
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Some cured patients will conform, if that is their 
nature; some will rebel. But the point is that 
psychiatry does not adjust the person to the cul- 
ture, except in the very broadest sense, but ac- 
tually frees him from inner fears and permits him 
_to do what he wants to do, within the limits of 


reality. 
Modern Man’s Twin Fears 


But the cult of adjustment in our society is tied 
up with the cult of success. The good man of 
classical tradition had two fears: of offending the 
gods, and of treating his fellow-men unjustly. 
Today’s man—with notable exceptions, of course 
—has his own two fears: fear of failure, and fear 
of being different. 

And these tarnished ideals in the modern world 
are reflected in what parents, consciously or un- 
consciously, want the schools to do with their 
children: they want them to make the children 
successful, and to make them just like every- 
one else. 

It should be perfectly clear, therefore, why I 
used the word “frustration” to typify the edu- 
cational attitude today. For although we may 
not agree on the ultimate end of education, all 
thinking persons will agree that neither success 
nor conformity can be a proper goal for education. 

If success were a proper goal, the teacher 
would be considered a “failure” in society—and 
in some quarters, he secretly is. If man’s end is 
to make money and get ahead in the world, 
there would be no need for schools—for the men 
I have personally observed in the highest places 
of our economy do not seem to display many per- 
ceptible effects of education. 

And, if turning out children who are all like 
one another is a proper goal, then democracy 
as a process is doomed—for it depends for its 
life on a self-correcting activity that is instituted 
by men and women who think for themselves and 
are not afraid to act for themselves if they have to. 


Brutishness and Stagnation 


If success is made an ultimate goal in life, we 
end with brutishness; and if conformity is made 
a goal, we end with stagnation. 

Yet how many parents have ever thought of 
this in these terms? Indeed, how many teachers 
have thought of it, except in the most vague 
and wistful way? The parents’ excuse is that 
they are too busy to think; when this becomes 
the teachers’ excuse, who then is left in the 
country to do our thinking for us? Only the 
politicians and the paid propagandists for spe- 
cial interests of one sort or another. 
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Now this is precisely the point at which the 
vicious circle begins. If the prime goal of oy 
society is material success, then students, by and 
large, will be attracted to those professions oy 
crafts which offer the most attractive returns 
Teaching, not being one of these professions 
tends to attract, | am sorry to say, along with q 
gallant band of devotees, a large number of mis. 
fits who go for “education” because they can’ 
think of anything else to do, and everyone has 
told them that education is a “snap course.” 

I have lectured at teachers’ colleges all ove; 
the Middle West, and frankly I have often been 
appalled by what I saw there. It almost seems as 
if the most retarded elements in the school popv- 
lation have decided to become teachers. I flatter 
myself that I speak simply and directly—and then 
most of the students listened to my lecture as 
though I were a man from Mars, speaking some 
gibberish they had never heard before. To con- 
template the fact that in a year or two these poor 
bewildered children will be teaching other poor 
bewildered children is enough to make one cry 
for a return to the medieval system of education. 


Down and Down We Go 


Now what do these teachers in the teachers’ 
college say to this? Most of them admit it. And 
you know exactly what they say. They say: “What 
can we do with the material we get out of high 
school? They learn nothing there.” 

The high school principals, of course, blame 
the upper grades in the primary schools. The up- 
per grades blame the intermediate grades, and 
and the intermediate grades blame the beginning 
grades—and, I am sure, the beginning grades 
complain that kindergartens aren’t turning out the 
sort of children they used to. 

This infinite regression of responsibility is 
laughable, but it is also pathetic, and more than 
a little ominous. 

Moreover, I will venture the bold opinion that 
everyone is wrong in assigning responsibility to 
the lower levels. The responsibility—as it does 
everywhere, in business or in government—tests 
squarely at the top. 

What do I mean by this? I mean that it is 
manifestly impossible to start in the lowest grades, 
because even by the age of five or six, the child 
has already been imbued with an attitude toward 
life and is emotionally saturated with an atmos- 
phere at home. 

The place to check and reverse this terrible 
trend toward ignorance is not in the first grade, 
but in the colleges and among young married 
adults generally. 
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If our colleges inculcated in their students a 
decent respect for learning, these students, upon 

aduation and marriage, would then begin to 
rear families in an atmosphere that was conducive 
to learning. 

And if, in addition, we supported a nation- 
wide program of adult education, we might also 
change the complexion and the slant of many 
American homes today, where small children are 

owing up with a wholly distorted sense of values. 

This is the only way to cut the Gordian knot 
of education. You must start with the people 
who are already, or who are about to, have fam- 
ilies. It is an absolute psychological fact—attested 
to by such powerful and divergent groups as the 
Communists, the Freudians, and the Catholic 
church—that by the time a child is six years old, 
his deepest attitudes have already formed them- 
selves into a rigid structure. And a few hours of 
schooling a day, under hectic and over-crowded 
conditions, cannot make much of a dent in this 
structure. 

But now, you will say, if we can’t change the 
child’s structure in the first grades, how can we 
reasonably expect to do so in college? I will tell 
you how, and you will be ashamed for asking so 
simple a question. 

A child of five or six is totally wrapped up in 
his family. They are the only models he knows. 
He has a tremendous emotional need to be de- 
pendent upon them—and this is realistic on his 
part. Virtually all of his nourishment, both phy- 
sical and spiritual, comes from the family. 

As we grow older, however, we become more 
independent—a fact that foolish parents often 
regret or resent. But it is a good thing for the 
race that we do. 


Why Generations Differ 


By the time we reach college—and soon every- 
one, apparently, will be in college—if we have an 
average mentality and if we have not been too 
severely damaged by maltreatment of one sort 
or another in the early years, we have developed 
other drives—drives toward finding out things 
for ourselves, toward making decisions that are 
not based purely on custom or tradition or un- 
thinking acceptance of our childhood beliefs. 

If this were not true, then generations would 
not differ one from the other. But they do. Young 
people in college today have a different approach 
0 marriage than their parents, or grandparents, 
did. They have a different approach to many 
problems of this sort. So there is no question 
that as we get beyond adolescence, we are able, 
some part or in large part, to break out of the 
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mold in which we were set. 

But the colleges and universities, on the whole, 
do not take sufficient advantage of their opportu- 
nity; they prefer to sit back and shake their heads 
at the illiteracy of their students and pass the 
blame down to the next level of education. 

And their attitude, alas, is part of the same 
sickness I have mentioned as existing in society 
generally—the desire for success, and the need for 
approval. 

It is an open secret among educators—and 
even among many university presidents, who are 
not too often educators—that the modern col- 
lege and university is less an institution of learn- 
ing than it is a gigantic processing plant. 


What a University Should Be 


Instead of leading the culture, colleges on the 
whole are content to follow it—to run a school 
like a big business, with promotion and publicity 
and spectacles and new buildings going up and 
old coaches going down and social programs 
of vast dimensions and grades and examinations 
and budgets and enrollment figures—and every- 
thing, in short, but what a university ought to 
be: namely, a community of scholars. 

Now there is no use in telling me that most 
young people at college don’t want to be scholars. 
I am painfully aware of this. But they do want 
other things, whether they know it or not—they 
are looking for some pretty fundamental answers 
to fundamental questions, and they rarely run 
across even the questions in college. 

Of course, there are many students in college 
who shouldn’t be there, because our society has 
made college a badge of prestige and almost a 
requisite for employment of the higher sort. But 
even those who shouldn’t be there aren’t getting 
as much as they could, in terms of trying to un- 
derstand themselves and the world they live in. 

I was lecturing, not many months ago, to a 
quite ordinary group of students at the University 
of Illinois. I was talking about the Great Books 
and what constitutes a liberal education, which is 
the only proper education for a free man. 

One of the audience, a nice, average boy of 
no visible intellectual attainments, stood up and 
asked a quite pertinent question. I answered him, 
and then he drawled, quite innocently and with- 
out intended irony, I am sure: “You know, Mr. 
Harris, the whole trouble with college is that I’m 
so busy studying I don’t have a chance to learn 
anything.” 

This is not quite the Irish bull it may seem to 
be. He knew what he meant, and I knew what he 
meant. He meant that the mechanics of getting 
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an education—the tests and the surveys and the 
grades—got in the way of learning for its own 
sake. And for its own sake, I mean for the sake 
of living, for the sake of becoming a full person, 
of grappling intelligently and manfully with prob- 
lems that have confronted mankind since the 
beginning of time. 

We have almost come to believe that these 
problems do not exist. We believe, instead, in a 
myth called “a high standard of living.” We be- 
lieve that all will be well as soon as everybody 
has color television, and that nobody would dare 
to use the bombs we are making. 


Not Realistic, Just Sentimental 

We Americans are justly called the most opti- 
mistic people in the world, and we are proud of 
so being called. But optimism is good only when 
there is something to be optimistic about; other- 
wise, there is another word for that attitude. It is 
an old-fashioned word: sentimental. 

For, in truth, we are the world’s greatest senti- 
mentalists, while priding ourselves on our “real- 
ism.” 

We are sentimental about our schools in be- 
lieving that they can do the kind of job they 
ought to do without money, without staff, with- 
out material, and without a firm sense of direction. 

We are sentimental about parenthood in be- 
lieving that giving Johnny a new bike, or a room 
of his own, or dancing lessons, or creative finger- 
painting, can in any way be a substitute for 
love and understanding and an atmosphere in the 
home that stimulates the mind and strengthens 
the moral fibre. 
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We are sentimental about religion in believing 
that it is perfectly dandy to serve Mammon six 
days of the week so long as we dress up for 
God on the seventh. 

We are sentimental about marriage (which js 
why we have so many divorces), sentimental 
about divorce (which is why so many divorced 
couples remain “good friends”), sentimental 
about life (which we think ought to give us “peace 
of mind”), and sentimental about death (called 
“passing away”). 

Socrates, facing death, told his accusers that 
“The unexamined life is not worth living.” To 
my mind, this statement should be etched on 
every school building in the country, and then 
etched into every citizen’s mind. 

Only when parents—and people generally— 
begin to examine their own lives, can they have 
any assurance that their children, or their grand- 
children, will have a life worth living. 


This Is the Task of Education 


This is, and has always been, the task of the 
educator—a task that goes far beyond the class- 
room and the grade. It is a difficult task, but if 
the teacher cannot bring us to the light, who can? 
And if he cannot bring us to the light, there is 
little hope that we will provide him with the kind 
of pupils who are worthy to have the education 
of free men. 

And if you should be presumptuous enough to 
ask me how teachers can do this, I must reply 
that it was my job to think up the solution, and 
someone else’s job to boil the water. 





Wheaties for President? 


Johnny’s dad and mom can’t read very well 
either, according to Dr. Willard Abraham, pro- 
fessor of education at Arizona State College, 
Tempe. Or they aren’t interested enough to try. 

Only one in twenty persons Abraham inter- 
viewed had listened or read well enough to know 
at least two of the major ideas in the acceptance 
speeches of President Eisenhower or Adlai Stev- 
enson following the party nominations last sum- 
mer. 

Fewer than one in ten adults knows the voting 
record of his Congressman. Most of the other 
nine can’t even identify the names of their Con- 
gressmen when listed with names of Congressmen 
from other states. Still others admit their in- 
ability to read correctly the instructions and names 
on voting machines. Even Mamie Eisenhower 


had to ask, when she voted, whether a check 
mark in the circle at the top of the ballot would 
vote the straight party ticket. 


And we thought he was spoofing when a Sat- 
urday Review author suggested that by mingling 
political ads on TV with those for breakfast food 
we might find ourselves with Wheaties for presi- 
dent. —The Editor. 





Deans versus Coaches 


& Only one of 467 deans of colleges queried by 
the NEA is paid as much as $15,000. But eight of 
270 head football coaches queried receive more 
than that. 

We propose as an NEA followup: “A Comparison 
of Tenure, Deans vs. Coaches.” 





Suffer, Little Children 


Are we teaching trivia? Or are we revising our curricula to 
meet the new requirements of the Age of Interdependence? 
This article maintains that we are sacrificing our great cul- 
tural heritage on the altar of mediocrity, that in emphasizing 


adjustment to the 
existence” 


“ever-shifting kaleidoscope of modern 
we are molding a twentieth century version of 


Moloch. It is strong stuff from the pen of one of education’s 
most literate and persuasive critics. 


By MAX RAFFERTY 


T was the final agony for the great city. 

Despite the patient subtleties of Hannibal and 

the frenzied trumpetings of the fierce war 
elephants, Destiny and Carthage had at last 
come face to face. A hundred battles and a hun- 
dred thousand dead had led only to this: the 
Roman legions thundering at the gates, and 
Famine gripping Punic bellies in the seething 
ant-hill that was the city. The fairest daughters 
of the Oligarchy had long since pledged their lives 
to Ashtaroth and their lustrous locks to be shorn 
and braided and woven into bowstrings for the 
black Numidian archers who manned the crumb- 
ling walls. The fat and hooknosed merchant 


princes had lumbered forth to bargain with the 


grim invader, and to offer bribes of gold and 
saves and Tyrian purple. They had remained to 
decorate the ubiquitous crosses which dotted the 
open plain about the dying city. Their piping 
screams mingled with the ribald taunts of their 
tormentors and with the whistling and thudding of 
the great siege engines. 

The shape of Ate, that fiery-faced and typically 
Roman goddess of destruction, brooded visibly 
over the hovels and palaces of the doomed me- 
tropolis. 

In the exact center of the city, a vast and 
sinister form reared itself against the African 
sky. Cast in gleaming bronze, it squatted on its 
haunches leering at the teeming hordes that 
sobbed and surged about its massive pedestal, 
spurred to their desperate worship by the howl- 
ings of their priests. On this, the last night of 
the city’s life, Carthage swarmed and groveled 
at the feet of Moloch. Lit with the glow of 
myriad torches, the god seemed slowly to shine 
with some inner radiance, and, as the night 
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grew older and the cachinnations of the mob 
more frenzied, the slitted eyes of Moloch cast 
two beams of lurid crimson through the murk. 
Within the brazen belly of the god, his priests had 
kindled great fires which heated the huge idol 
to incanaescence, and caused the obscene features 
to shimmer fiendishly in the waves of heat. 

An inclined runway led from the ground be- 
fore the god to the door which now gaped open 
just below his navel. Up this ramp, driven by 
hippopotamus-hide whips in the hands of the 
foaming priests, stumbled and crept the children 
of Carthage. Babes in the arms of their older 
brothers and sisters, toddlers scarce able to lisp 
their mothers’ names, wide-eyed little maids and 
sturdy boys, they went to the embrace of Moloch. 
They were garlanded with flowers, decked with 
jewels, and-mad with fear. Below and gazing up 
at the shrinking victims genuflected their tearless 
elders, stabbing the night air with their shrieks 
to the god, imploring that the sacrifice be ac- 
cepted and the destruction of the city averted. 

One by one, sobbing and crying to their un- 
hearing parents, the littlke ones were prodded 
and whipped to the edge of the runway, where 
they gazed down into Hell itself before they 
toppled pitifully into the molten bowels of the 
grinning god. The stench of burning flesh reached 
even to the nostrils of the besieging Romans, 
who paused, whitefaced, beside their rams and 
catapults. Above the roar of maddened thousands, 
the white-hot countenance of Moloch glowed 
satiated, and promised victory upon the mor- 
a 
The next day, the Romans sacked the city. 

All the Carthaginians who had watched their 
children broil were tossed screaming from the 
city walls, entombed in flaming buildings, or 
spitted like geese upon the short swords of the 
legionaries. Moloch himself was thrown down, 
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shattered into fragments, and spat upon. 

Carthage was destroyed as no other city has 
ever been destroyed. 

“Whoso shall offend one of these little ones,” 
said a Greater than Moloch, “it were better for 
him that a millstone were hanged around his 
neck, and that he were drowned in the depths 
of the sea.” 

Never did a city so richly deserve its fate. 

* * * 


The great wheel of history has turned ponder- 
ously full-circle since the Punic Wars. A happier 
time for children dawned a century ago, and in 
that Golden Age a whole new pantheon of youth- 
ful gods and goddesses came down from Mount 
Olympus and made old Earth a magic place for 
boys and girls. 


Fit Gods for Children 


Wilfred of Ivanhoe rode stirrup to stirrup with 
Coeur de Leon, and the evil hold of Torquil- 
stone burned eternal witness to the power of 
youth and goodness. Laughing and shouting in 
the same great company rode Arthur with his 
Table Round, forever splintering their lances 
in the cause of right, and leading forth the massed 
chivalry of France came Bayard, without fear and 
without reproach. A little to one side strode 
Christian, arms folded and eyes fixed steadfastly 
upon the Eternal City, but always with his good 
sword ready for the onset of Apollyon. Roister- 
ing and invincible swaggered Porthos, Athos, 
and Aramis, with the young D’Artagnan, ever 
ready to draw those magic blades, the wonder of 
the world, for truth and glory and the King. 
The horn of Roland echoed through the pass at 
Roncesvalles, and somehow caught and mingled 
with the blast of Robin Hood, calling down the 
misty years upon his merry men of Sherwood. 

Were not these fit gods for the children of 
mankind? 

Apart and in a merry company leaped and 
played the Child Immortals. Hand in hand with 
longhaired Alice walked Christopher Robin, 
bright eyes alert for talking rabbits and greedy 
little bears. Sturdy Jim Hawkins counted his 
pieces of eight and chaffed with Captain Flint, 
while young Tom Sawyer kept a wary lookout for 
the menace that was Injun Joe. A battered raft 
floated to immortality upon the broad bosom of 
the Father of Waters, and Huck became the 
apotheosis of all boys everywhere. Meg, Jo, and 
Beth chattered gaily to Amy, and Dorothy skipped 
arm in arm with the Scarecrow down the yellow 


brick road. 
When in any age have children had such shin- 
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ing exemplars? 

It remained for our own generation to turn its 
back upon the heroes of the children, and to 
mold anew a twentieth century version of Moloch, 
His new name is Utilitarianism, and his priests 
are the pragmatists. Their ritual involves the end- 
less repetition of the mystic words “adjustment 
to environment,” and their escutcheon boasts 
the dollar sign rampant upon a field of psy- 
chologists. Their goal is the destruction of all 
that cannot be statistically demonstrated, the im- 
molation of fancy and fantasy and all that makes 
men different from the brutes. Even the nursery 
rhymes which have come down to us from time 
immemorial have been pronounced “reactionary” 
and “sordid.” Hansel and Gretel have been de- 
hydrated and neutralized to the status of Cin- 
cinnati children on a Sunday-school picnic, and 
Jack the Giant-Killer to a schoolboy swatting 
flies. Everything that was fearful and wonderful 
and glamorous has been leveled off to the lowest 
common denominator. 

Ulysses and Penelope have been replaced by 
Dick and Jane in the textbooks of our schools. 
The quest of the Golden Fleece has been crowded 
out by the visit of Tom and Susan to the zoo. 
The deeds of the heroes before Troy are now 
passé, and the peregrinations of the local iceman 
as he wends his way among the stodgy streets and 
littered alleys of Blah City are deemed worthy 
of numberless pages in our primers. The Stone 
Age and sterile culture of the Pueblo Indians 
loom large in our curriculum, but the knightly 
Crusaders are ignored. Jackie pursues his insipid 
goal of a ride in the district garbage truck with 
good old crotchety Mr. Jones, while the deathless 
ride of Paui Revere goes unwept, unhonored, 
and unsung. It is interesting, and certainly sig- 
nificant, that modern education has deliberately 
debunked the hero to make room for the jerk. 
The lofty exception to the rank and file, whom 
all of us could envy and emulate, has been com- 
pelled to give way to the Great Mediocrity, the 
consensus of all that is harmless and safe and 
banal among us. 


Again We Worship Moloch 


Today, after two thousand years, again we 
worship Moloch. We sacrifice our children to 
him, and ululate his praises while all that is bright 
and promising in the generation which will fol- 
low us droops in the hot breath of the common- 


place. 
Moloch today is fashioned in the blasphemous 


‘image of ourselves. 


He is Daddy in the second grade readers, who 
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comes mincing home with his eternal briefcase 
from his meaningless day in his antiseptic office 
just in time to pat Jip the dog and carry blonde 
little Laurie into the inevitable white bungalow 
on his stylishly padded shoulders. 

He is Mommy in the third grade books, always 
silk-stockinged and impeccable after a day spent 
over the electric range, with never a cross word 
on her carefully made-up lips and never an idea 
in her empty head. 

He is Dick and Jane and Tom and Susan, and 
all the insufferable nonentities who clutter up 
the pages of our texts with their vapid ditherings 
about humdrum affairs which could never be of 
conceivable interest to anyone above the level 
of an idiot. 


Tom Swift Was a Capitalist? 


The crimson eyes of Moloch glare out at us 
from a thousand courses of study, wherein pyra- 
mids are built in miniature but Egypt is ignored, 
igloos constructed but the vast panorama of 
the Northland forgotten, cachina masks contrived 
but the place of the Indian in American history 
relegated to the realm of the unimportant. The 
voice of Moloch resounds through the land, aver- 
ting in its oleaginous Teachers College accent 
that only the child’s felt needs must be met, that 
memorization is a sin against the Holy Ghost, 
and that homework went out with the moustache 
cup. Haroun al-Raschid, he whispers, is fascist, 
Tom Swift a rapacious capitalist, and Charle- 
magne a bloody old medievalist. The wars we 
fought were selfish wars; the peoples we died to 
free were pawns upon the chessboard of eco- 
nomic determinism; the precious documents that 
milestone our liberties were straitjackets fitted 
to the proletariat. 

The children are being ushered along a facile 
runway, paved ever so smoothly with construction 
units and field trips, socializations and sharings, 
assemblies and group dynamics. The priests 
who prod them forward are hot-eyed, with tell- 
tale patches of saliva gathering in the corners 
of their thin lips; they are devotees of the 
mediocre, which they worship under the sacred 
alias of Democratic Methods. They have been 
crammed to the craw with educationism, as long 
ago the zombie followers of the Old Man of 
the Mountain were stuffed with hashish. Their 
temples are the great universities which marble 
the land, stretching out their thousand campanili 
0a Heaven of Demonstrable Utility, and turning 
out swarms of neophytes each year to preach 
the gospel of Group Adaptation. Their secret 
ctypts and inner sanctums are the graduate 
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schools, which confer upon the masters of the 
cult certain cabalisms and charms in the guise 
of critiques and seminars, but which avoid any 
tinge of concern with literary or cultural refine- 
ments as a Moslem would a pork chop. 

At the end of the runway lies, as it lay twenty 
centuries ago, a special kind of Hell. We have 
improved somewhat upon the Carthaginians in 
the kind of fire which we provide, and in the 
special types of fuel with which we stoke the 
flames. Just as our idol is no longer of massy 
bronze, so also is our conflagration one of the 
spirit rather than the flesh. But it burns deep. 

It scorches genius. 

It sears creative imagination to the bone. 

It withers non-conformity. 

All the pleasant flights of fancy which have 
brightened the horizons of our young for decades 
past—Peter Pan and Cinderella, Hercules and 
Thor—are grist for this monstrous, flaming mill. 
The slag and ashes are later shoveled into shape 
and substituted for the shimmering originals, 
ashes in the inane persons of Bill the Milkman, 
or Mr. Kindly, the Tugboat Operator. 

All the wonderful, human stories which alone 
can make history palatable to the youthful stu- 
dent are crackling away into nothingness. Alfred 
has blackened in the flames together with his cakes, 
and with them the Bowmen of Mons, the Court- 
ship of Miles Standish, and a hundred others. 
Millions of children grow into a blinkered adult- 
hood, strangers forever to the glory of Horatius 
standing before the tottering bridge, or Sieg- 
fried galloping through the charmed circle to 
claim the fair Brunhilde. In the place of nectar 
and ambrosia, we gratify the eager appetites of 
the children with strange orts and dregs—with 
whining folksongs of the Kentucky hillbillies in- 
stead of the fascinating story of Boone and the 
Dark and Bloody Ground. Some of us even teach 
the poor little devils how the colonists made 
soap. Unspeakable. 


There Goes Our Heritage 


Words that America has treasured as a rich 
legacy, that have sounded like trumpet calls above 
the clash of arms and the fury of debate, are 
fading from the books and from the classrooms, 
and so from life itself. “Liberty and Union, now 
and forever, one and inseparable....” “I only 
regret that I have but one life to give for my 
country....” “With malice toward none, with 
charity for all. ... ” Search for these golden 
phrases in vain today, in the textbooks of our 
schools, in the hearts and minds of our chil- 
dren. Saddest of all, search for them futilely in 





the stunted knowledge of their teachers. The 
golden words are gone, and in their place brain- 
numbing accounts of the nation’s second-class 
mail service, or the trucking industry and High- 
way 66. We must all, you see, grow up to be mail- 
men, or truckers. We have no need of Websters, 
nor of Nathan Hales. 


We Are Teaching Trivia 

If education is not to hand down from gener- 
ation to generation the priceless treasures of the 
ages, what indeed is it to do? How can it justify 
its own existence? Can it be that our great goal 
is to teach our sons and daughters to twitch in 
convulsive tremors of adjustment to the ever- 
shifting kaleidoscope of modern existence? Can 
we justify the billions that we spend if the results 
are to be found largely in the areas of finger- 
painting, folk-dancing, and the writing of busi- 
ness letters? Is it possible that Rousseau and 
Pestalozzi, Plato and Barnard, have come at long 
last to this tragic conclusion of their dreams 
and hopes? 

O my brothers in this game of blindman’s buff 
with children’s lives, let us strike off the blind- 
folds. Let us look long and earnestly at what 
we are doing. 

We are teaching trivia. 

Do not take my word. If you find the dose 


unpalatable, if you balk at the nauseous impli- 
cations, try your pupils. 


What Teaching Can Be 

Watch the abler ones grow dull and apathetic, 
bored and lackluster, as they yawn and watch 
the clock over the stupid adventures of Muk-Muk 
the Eskimo Boy, or Little Pedro from Argentina. 
Then, suddenly, as though opening an enchanted 
window upon a radiant pageant, give them the 
story of the wrath of Achilles. Let them stand with 
Casabianca upon the burning deck. Trek with 
them in spirit to the Yukon, and with glorious 
Buck let them answer the call of the wild. Place 
them upon the shot-swept shrouds of the Bon- 
homme Richard, and let them thrill to those 
words flashing like a rapier out of our past, “I 
have not yet begun to fight.” Kneel with them 
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behind the cotton bales at New Orleans with 
Andy Jackson at their side, as the red coats 
begin to emerge from the mists of the Louisiana 
swamps and the sullen guns of Lafitte begin to 
pound. 

Watch their faces. 

See the eyes brighten and the spirits ruffle. See 
the color come, the backs straighten, the arms go 
up. They dream, they live, they glow. 

This is Teaching. This is what you trained to 
do. You have done what any teacher worth his 
salt would mortgage his future to achieve, and 
you have set the ardent, selfless joy of learning 
flaming in those eager faces. 

Thus you may hurl the eternal lie into the 
teeth of those who decry the significance of sub- 
ject matter, who sneer at history and poetry and 
mythology and all those magical creations of 
the human mind which have raised man to a 
place a little lower than the gods. 


Diluiers of Curricula, Begone! 


Let us lift our heads. Let us say to these 
diluters of curricula, these emasculators of texts, 
these mutilators of our past, “We have had 
enough of you. The world is weary of you. The 
stage is ready for new actors. With your jargon 
of behaviorism and Gestalt and topological vec- 
tors and maturation levels, you have muddied 
the clear waters of childhood long enough. You 
have told us to teach the whole child, but you 
have made it impossible to teach him anything 
worth learning. Little by little, you have picked 
the meat from the bones of education, and re- 
placed it with Pablum. You have done your best 
to produce a race of barely-literate savages, able 
only to adjust chameleon-fashion, forgetting that 
the men who have lifted humanity out of its ruts 
and given it wings have not adjusted to their en- 
vironment. They have adjusted their environment 
to themselves. In the name of Heaven, go. God 
Himself is bored with you.” 

These things we can say, and we can follow 
words with deeds. 

What say you, brothers? 

Shall we continue to shovel the children into 
the maw of Moloch? 





Collegiate definitions: A meeting at the summit 

. session at the dean’s office. Massive retaliation 

. . the discipline applied. At the brink . . . about 
to flunk. Agonizing reappraisal . . . the memory of 


what was written on a final. 
—Texas Outlook 


The nation’s total school and college enrollment 
will reach an all-time peak of 41,553,000 this year, 
according to the U. S. Office of Education. This 's 
an increase of 1,754,300 over last year’s peak. lt 
is a full ten million more than the 1950 total. An- 
other ten million increase is predicted by 1965. 





Is Guidance Suppressing Individualism? 


Modern man is “other-directed,” according to David Ries- 
man (and some sardonic observers point to Madison Avenue 
copy-writers as the guilty “other” party). Yet, if our Statue 
of Liberty is not to become a monument to the illustrious 
dead, we will have to encourage creative individualism, a 
search for truth undaunted by the majority. 

What is the proper role of the school guidance specialist, 
charged with the difficult task of inducing “acceptance” or 
“adjustment,” in a day when certain kinds of conformity 
are choking off seminal ideas? 


By LOUIS G. SCHMIDT and JEAN RUTH 


§ guidance sacrificing individualism for con- 
| formity? Should the youth of today be molded 

to think the so-called right thing, the thing 
that doesn’t get him in trouble with current 
authority, just because it’s the easiest way out? 
When is conformity a virtue, when does it be- 
come a vice? 

Sooner or later, as guidance assumes a more 
and more important role in the educational world, 
the guidance specialist will have to face up to 
these basic philosophic questions. Not only 
should he settle them for himself; he must be 
able to answer for the profession. 

Actually, of course, the questions have im- 
plications for our entire adult society. Can any 
of us resist the pressures to conform inherent 
in modernday civilization? Are we doomed to 
think and act in opposition to our inner judg- 
ment and sense of values? Are our inner judg- 
ment and our sense of values being perniciously 
standardized by such forces as centralized gov- 
emment, our highly inter-dependent economic 
system, Our mass production methods, our mass 
communication media, our high-pressure ad- 
vertising, our highly materialistic culture, our 
concept of majority rule? More and more, we 
lead lives identical with those of our neighbors, 
conforming or pretending to conform in thought 
and taste to molds established by others, all be- 
cause we think we’ll “get in wrong” with some- 
one if we don’t. 

Is this anxiety, this fear of rebuke, curbing our 
imagination and, therefore, the variety of self- 
expression which is the very source of demo- 
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cratic progress? Are the schools’ guidance pro- 
grams concentrating too heavily upon the need 
for youth to accept rather than upon the need 
to improve society? 

In an attempt to answer these questions, let 
us glance back across the history of our nation. 
America was settled and developed, and has often 
been led, by non-conformists. Men like Tom 
Paine and Eugene Debs fought tradition for the 
sake of an ideal of social progress, and they made 
lasting marks upon our social and_ political 
structure. Time has shown that our people have 
the will and ability to check those influences 
which would attack the bases of individual free- 
dom. Public opinion and public expression have 
not always been synonymous (the minority has 
too often been noisier in expression and has 
therefore claimed to be “majority opinion”), 
but, by and large, the reticent folk have come 
to the fore when thoroughly irked. As a nation, 
we have been sensitive to and stimulated by 
new ideas—in the past. 

But where are the Paines, the Debs, the Dar- 
rows, and the Menckens today—a period when 
the typical political scene, at least, reveals can- 
didates of both great political parties crowding 
each other for the center of the road? And there 
is, of course, no third party. Instead of honest 
eccentrics and fighting idealists, we have a so- 
ciety of “other-directed” puppets, each trying 
to imitate the other. Current sociological liter- 
ature verifies that this is not merely a personal 
testament. 

What posture is possible, what goal is fitting 
for the guidance specialist in such a milieu? 

It seems to us that the goal should be to harness 
the healthy motivation associated with maladjust- 
ment and channel it into constructive and bene- 
ficial activity. The guidance specialist wants to 
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teach youth how to live in a complex world 
where no freedom can be achieved without re- 
sponsibility, and this responsibility involves con- 
sideration for one’s fellow man. 


Counsel for Acceptance, Rejection 


Adolescents and teen-agers feel particular pres- 
sure to conform—conformity is a “must” for 
popularity and social acceptability—and so they 
go along with the crowd, many times in conflict 
with ideals inherited from an older generation. 
The goal of the counselor at any level is to 
help another learn to live in harmony with his 
conscience, to live with certainty rather than in 
anxiety, to make the most of what he has rather 
than brood over what he cannot have. The 
counselor attempts to help free the individual 
from self-conflict rather than cause him to choose 
the comfort of functioning at an ineffective level. 
In short, the guidance specialist counsels youth 
toward rejection of some of the things to which 
he has conformed and toward acceptance of new 
patterns more in line with his individual inter- 
ests, aptitudes, and abilities. 

Everyone wants and needs to express him- 
self; everyone wants to feel secure. But every- 
one must learn to face reality and adjust himself 
to many forms of authority. In the process of 
facing these pressures, one’s needs conflict with 
those of others. Most people manage to strike 
working balances between their wishes and others’ 
demands without loss of individuality. Others face 
difficulty—they find they cannot express them- 
selves in complete accord with their own pe- 
culiar temperament or they aren't sure what their 
own peculiar temperament is. 


When Conformity Is Stultifying 


It is this latter group with which the guidance 
specialist is primarily concerned. The balance 
these divided individuals seek within themselves 
and with others is not static. It is constantly 
changing, takes on new forms, and is paid for 
by emotional disturbance to themselves and those 
about them. These people need help in adjusting 
to themselves and to their environments, for all 
too often continued maladjustment results in self- 
deception, rationalization, loss of self-discipline, 
and behavior that so deviates from accepted 
standards as to be detrimental both to the in- 
dividual and to society. In working with such 
an individual, in helping him to understand him- 
self, to accept his problems, and to face the fact 
that his unacceptable behavior is actually com- 
pensation for real or imagined inadequacy, shield- 
ing himself from his faults, the guidance specialist 
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endeavors to help him adjust. Perhaps in this 
sense adjustment has some of the elements of 
conformity, but who can find fault with cop. 
formity for our common welfare—conformity 
to the governing laws and underlying principles 
of human rights upon which our civilization js 
built? It is only when conformity becomes a de- 
sirable entity in itself, no longer a necessa 
sacrifice for the common good, that it is stultify- 
ing and dangerous. 


When Conformity Is a Virtue 


Conformity is a virtue insofar as it helps to 
maintain the continuity of a society through ad- 
herence to concepts and value standards which 
develop from the structure of that society and its 
interaction with other societies over a long period 
of time. In our democracy the value of individual 
freedom is prized highly, but that very value 
has risen out of human variability. Our nation’s 
progress has been a result of the craving for the 
liberty of freedom of choice, which itself evolves 
from continual reinterpretation of concepts which 
fail to meet the test of new-found facts. New 
facts are a product of imagination coupled with 
initiative, two qualities of individualism. Con- 
formity becomes a vice if it stifles that imagination 
by forcing it into a crippling mold merely for the 
sake of convention. 

Everyone has an inherent drive to be different. 
The creativist uses his drive in positive self-ex- 
pression, i.e., in painting, music, journalism, busi- 
ness, politics, religion, science, industry, etc. The 
neurotic uses his drive negatively. He is a para- 
site, unproductive and self-repressive in many 
cases, and his self-expression takes the form of 
excuses for his own inadequacy. He maintains 
that he can not rather than will not perform. The 
vast majority of people, however, are environ- 
mentalists who more or less readily accept con- 
ventional attitudes of society. Their self-expres- 
sion takes the form of jobs, hobbies, social ac- 
tivities, and ordinary day-to-day tasks. They're 
just interested in getting along, so identify them- 
selves with their group. It is easier to let someone 
else do the thinking, and they see that it pays 
to conform, so they accept contemporary ideol- 
ogies without much difficulty. 


Draw Out Self-Concept 


But all of these people have their conflicts, in 
varying degrees of intensity, and individuals of 
many temperaments resort to the guidance special- 
ist for help. It is up to him to determine in what 
manner each individual regards himself, to draw 
out the person’s self-concept to determine not 
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only the role in which the client is present!y at- 
tempting to function, but also the role to which 
he aspires; and to determine the reasons for any 
feeling of internal regimentation, lack of con- 
fidence, and fear of disruptive defeat. The special- 
ist’s purpose is to be a sounding board, a vehicle 
of expression by which each individual can view 
himself objectively, identify his role, and choose 
the best route toward making his unique contri- 
bution to society. The guidance specialist must 
be a catalyst of self-understanding, both for him- 
self and for his client, for he must constantly be 
on guard against using his clients to work out his 
own aggressions and dissatisfactions. And he 
must realize that a creativist under duress can 
become a neurotic and that a neurotic may have 
potentialities of becoming a creativist, if prop- 
erly motivated. But he must also realize that he 
cannot be all things to all people and must be 
willing to refer clients to other professionals— 
physicians, psychiatrists, social workers—when 
such referral is warranted. 

Ideally, the guidance specialist would recognize 
that man’s potentialities are infinite and would 
strive to develop within his client the spark which 
stirs one to activity, leaving all passivity behind. 
He would strive to help the client toward under- 
standing that man is not wholly an instrument of 
his culture but that he may have an instrumental 
eflect on that culture through honest creativity 
combined with the best possible value judgment. 
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So, to answer the initial question, “Is guidance 
suppressing individualism; is its goal conformity?” 
we can say definitely, “No!” Guidance specialists 
are working with individuals to enable each to 
face reality, to assume his role in society, and to 
function at optimum efficiency at whatever level 
his role may fall, be he individualist or conformist, 
so that he will not only accept society but will 
be challenged to improve it, each in his own way. 
True, some persons may be guided toward con- 
formity to the degree that their behavior will not 
be detrimental to the common welfare, and, as 
is true of all times, only the courageous will have 
the stamina to stand openly for their convictions, 
especially when those convictions have to do 
with higher ethical and spiritual values. But such 
persons can exert strong influence by being living 
examples of personal integrity. It may be ex- 
pensive and it may be painful to the individual, 
but persecution for heresy is not a curse only of 
contemporary times. Crusaders have fought an 
uphill fight down through the ages. 
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Automation Replaces Alger 


“The stories that thrilled boys and girls of the 
late 19th century just don’t appeal to today’s sophis- 
ticated teenagers,” says Dr. Russell B. Nye, head of 
the Michigan State English department. 

“Adventures without danger” is what Dr. Nye 
calls these books, which included first the long- 
popular Horatio Alger books and later such stories 
as the Tom Swift, Rover Boys, and Bobbsey Twins 
series. Today’s young reader finds much more ex- 
citement in books about space travel, jet planes, 
and the atomic age. 

In explaining the appeal of the “rags to riches” 
Alger stories, Nye points to the era in which they 
were written—the years between 1870 and 1900, 
when a number of men rose from meager beginnings 
lo immense wealth and success. The Alger theme 
is that if a boy is courteous, obedient, and ambitious 
he'll become successful. 

After the turn of the century came industrializa- 
tion and scientific advancement, and the Alger books 
were succeeded by Tom Swift, the boy inventor. 
Now these adventure stories have been replaced by 
books on such subjects as automation, atomics, and 
space ships. 





ConA 


“Richard is an only child—and it’s made him ag- 
gressive, rude, and selfish. Bobby has brothers and 
sisters—and the competition at home has miade 


him turn out the same way.” 
—Reprinted by permission of The Saturday Revieu 





Phi Delta Kappans Tackle Desegregation 


Phi Delta Kappa’s Commission Five, which started out 
to work on a problem of social transition, finds itself de- 
fending the most cherished prize of democracy—the right to 
free expression. This is the thrilling second report of group 
action by leaders of education in the South on behalf of all 
of us. The author is Phi Delta Kappa’s first vice-president, 
who serves a liaison function with the Commission on De- 


segregation. 


By CHARLES R. FOSTER 


Study of Educational Policies and Programs 

in Relation to Desegregation,’ Commission 
Five, faced the fall of 1956 with two major 
problems on its hands. First, it was confronted 
by the need for maintaining contact with all of 
the chapters in the region most affected by de- 
segregation issues, embracing seventeen states, 
and of enlisting their active support for the project 
at hand. Second, it was obliged to implement cer- 
tain specific proposals which had been worked 
out at the commission’s meeting in Nashville 
earlier in the year. 

In reporting on the work of the commission, 
it would be advisable to say again what it is that 
the commission is trying to do. This can’t be 
done in a single sentence. The most important 
thing is to get a clear picture of the framework of 
the thinking of the commission, which views it- 
self as obliged to represent the spirit and think- 
ing of Phi Delta Kappa as a great international 
organization which is built on the acceptance 
of certain broad educational principles and ideals. 
This is not an obligation, on second thought, but 
a privilege. 

When the commission first met, it drew up a 
Statement of its position and point of view. This 
was circulated to the membership of Phi Delta 
Kappa and published in the Phi Delta Kappan,” 
but it needs emphasis and perhaps some clarifica- 
tion. 

In a recent letter, the commission chairman, 
Dean J. B. White, re-stated this position in lan- 
guage that is unmistakable and clear: 


Ps: DELTA KAPPA’S Commission on the 


The Commission basically takes the position that 
good Americans must obey the law of the land. How- 
ever, they have the freedom to exert every effort to 
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have this law changed if they feel it is not a good one. 
And, since the law is one which we expect to obey, 
some preparation for ultimate compliance is necessary. 
This the Commission hopes to see take place in the 
various Southern states. 


The chairman adds, as the commission recog- 
nized in its first statement of principles, that “the 
problem is very great and the final solution will 
rest with the people in each community.” He con- 
tinues: 

Our desire is to create an atmosphere where people 
would like to study this problem and find out how the 
best solution can be developed. I am quite sure that 


this is not a popular stand in many other southern states, 
but it seems to me that it is one that somebody must 


take. 


Thus the commission has taken a position. The 
position has two complementary theses. The first 
is that the United States Supreme Court has de- 
clared that the principle of desegregation must 
prevail and that the position of the people of the 
United States must be in conformity with, and 
not contrary to, the basic law of the country. 
The second is recognized by the commission with 
equal earnestness and good faith, that movement 
in the direction of ultimate satisfaction of the 
principle must recognize that “this is a complex 
and difficult problem; that time, patience, and 
understanding are necessary to find an adequate 
solution.”* 

Men who refuse to believe that it is necessary 
to support the law of the land, or who take the 
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sition that the principle of desegregation is 
wrong, or who do not wish to make any progress 
whatever toward acceptance of the principle, will 
find it impossible to support the work of Com- 
mission Five. But in a democracy we must ac- 
knowledge the fact that there will always be some 
laws and some constitutional provisions which 
are unacceptable to many individuals. Having 
recognized that fact, we must also agree that 
unless the government is a government of law, 
and not of men, the entire structure of the state 
itself is threatened. To put it bluntly, we have 
to go along with laws that we don’t like, and other 
people must go along with the laws they don’t 


like. 


Issue at Heart of Democracy 


In many areas of the South the issue involved 
in this particular controversy goes far beyond the 
uestion of liking or not liking the principle 
of desegregation. It goes to the very heart of our 
basic concept of democracy. Illustrative of this 
was the action of a small county Florida school 
board in asking a teacher to resign because she 
had expressed the opinion that a woman county 
health officer should not be dismissed from her 
position for having lunch in private with a Negro 
nurse. 

From the governor down, people were shocked 
by this incident, but the fact that it happened 
illustrates the jeopardy which confronts us when 
we don’t face up to basic constitutional questions 
when they arise. As one commentator put it, 
“When I deny to someone else the right to ex- 
press an opinion, I am in grave danger of losing 
that right myself.” Hence it appears that Phi 
Delta Kappans, who started out by undertaking 
the fairly obvious problem of how to work, as 
school people, toward a peaceful and gradual 
transition from the basic policy of segregation in 
education to the basic policy of desegregation, 
have ended up by being obliged to defend the 
most cherished and basic prize of democracy it- 
selfi—the right to the free expression of opinion 
in an atmosphere wherein one’s life, one’s job, or 
one’s right to read and think are not drastically 
threatened. 


Must Resist Pressure To Be Silent 


It is earnestly to be hoped that teachers and 
educators will not be driven to insecurity of 
person or job simply becouse they elect to say 
what they believe. Nor should they be placed in 
any insecurity whatever simply because they wish 
to study or confer with others on the problems 
incident to this issue, seeking their intelligent solu- 


tion. This problem transcends in importance all 
other issues. Regardless of their individual feel- 
ings or views, Phi Delta Kappans, whether in 
Georgia or in California, have no choice but to 
resist this pressure wherever and whenever it 
appears. 

This is just as important a consideration today 
as it was in May, when the chairman wrote: 


They (members of the commission) hope also to 
make possible, for Phi Delta Kappans, the opportunity 
for discussion and exchange of ideas with respect to 
desegregation in an atmosphere of freedom from fear 
and in an environment removed from the immediate 
threat of those who would resort to blustering and hos- 
tility. Phi Delta Kappans may be assured that the com- 
mission will do all that it can to encourage an objective 
approach to the tasks which educators face in the more 
seriously affected areas.* 


One of the most important duties of the chap- 
ters, then, in the view of the commission, is to 
keep the topic “alive” as a subject for discussion 
by free men, and for that reason all chapters are 
urged to make a place for serious consideration 
of the issues involved, in their chapter programs 
and meetings for the year. Perhaps the chapters 
located in the areas of greatest tension, where 
freedom of expression is most endangered, should 
make a special effort to see to it that, as a group 
dedicated to free inquiry into the problems of 
public education, their own members are pro- 
vided an opportunity for such discussion and ex- 
change of views. 


No Desire to Force Mass Integration 


Commission Five certainly has no desire to 
force integration en masse at any place or at any 
time. In fact, the commission feels that this would 
be a great mistake, not only because of the con- 
flict of deep-seated social attitudes that might 
result but also because it would precipitate edu- 
cational problems of magnitude growing out of 
differences in learning readiness. Yet the commis- 
sion is motivated by the desire to see what can 
be done to establish the basic principle that men 
must not be denied access to educational op- 
portunity because of color, and is desirous of 
supporting the underlying proposition that all 
men, as men, are entitled to dignity and freedom 
before the law. It is certain that none of the com- 
mission members wishes to present any particular 
pet doctrine or theory as to what ought or ought 
not to be done and to claim, in so doing, that this 
is what the commission wants. 

The charge to the commission placed emphasis 
on the fact that it was to promote the study of 
the problems of desegregation in relation to edu- 
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cation. Believing that to encourage this study 
considerable individual and chapter activity would 
have to take place, the group worked out some 
suggested activities, and these have been brought 
to the attention of members and chapters. 

Here is a summary of some activities suggested: 

1. Hold meetings to discuss the problem of 
the Supreme Court decision. 

2. Set up a meeting of professional white, 
Negro, or other ethnic groups to study 
the implications of desegregation. 

. Invite Phi Delta Kappans of various racial 
origins to meet at a place acceptable by 
all groups for a study of educational prob- 
lems involved. 

. Set up a workshop for administrators and 
other school people to consider the prob- 
lem—where discussion can be free, under 
Phi Delta Kappa auspices. 

. Appoint a local committee to work with 
the commission. 

. Help to set up research projects for study- 
ing various aspects of the problem. 

. Through newsletters, help to inform Phi 
Delta Kappans about the work of the 
commission. 

The May, 1956, issue of the Phi Delta Kappan, 
devoted to problems of school desegregation, con- 
stituted one of the major contributions of Com- 
mission Five, which is deeply indebted to the 
scholars and workers who made that publication 
possible. A careful reading of the issue will en- 
able any Phi Delta Kappan to approach the prob- 
lems with which this commission deals much 
more intelligently. 

Authors Johnson and Simpson have, in the 
leading article of the issue,® succeeded in out- 
lining a picture of the forces and trends likely 
to characterize the entire process which con- 
fronts the people of the South. Readers will find 
this article realistic and an excellent guide to 
what to expect as the problem unfolds. Other 
articles deal with the legal aspects of the situa- 
tion, how some of the members of the minority 
race itself regard the situation, and the responsi- 
bilities placed on the minority group by impending 
change. Educational problems precipitated by de- 
segregation are also outlined and analyzed. 


Reports from Chapters 


Reports to the commission from chapters in- 
dicate a variety of levels of activity. In some of 
the chapters in the seventeen-state area there 


5 Johnson, Guy B., and Simpson, Richard L., “Integration: A 
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have been meetings for the discussion of these 
problems. There have been joint meetings with 
members of both races present. Some of the 
chapters in the area do accept Negroes into mem- 
bership, their reports indicating that they vote on 
these men in precisely the same way that they 
vote on any nominee who is under consideration, 
The reports stress this latter point, evidently for 
the purpose of recognizing the principle that there 
ought not to be any unusual treatment or privi- 
lege granted to members proposed from minority 
groups. 

In one chapter, prior to a dinner meeting held 
in a local hotel during the 1956 summer session, 
assurance was first secured from the hotel that 
no objection would be raised on racial grounds 
to any member wishing to attend the function. 

Although not enough reports have yet been 
received from the chapters to justify any gen- 
eralizations, indications from at least two “deep 
South” chapters show that they have been totally 
inactive during the past six months in relation to 
any phase of the problem at hand. The reasons 
for this complete by-passing of the problem are 
not clear, but speculation leads one to the sup- 
position that either the majority opinion of the 
chapter opposes any and all suggestions for study 
of the problem, as a chapter activity, or that pres- 
sure has been brought to bear, from some source, 
to stifle such consideration. This, then, is one 
of the problems which the commission must con- 
sider as it proceeds with its task. 

The commission has been working to secure 
the appointment of specific liaison men at each 
chapter and will ask for periodic reports concern- 
ing chapter activities in this field. It may be pos- 
sible, after some months, to arrive at a more 
satisfactory picture of the extent of Phi Delta 
Kappa activity, by chapters, in connection with 
this problem. 

Room for thought is provided in one of the 
reports, which pointed out that desegregation (al- 
ready achieved in that particular area) was the 
result of years of working together by both races 
in faculty meetings, interchange of pupil pro- 
grams, attendance at inter-group workshops, and 
other methods. The same report suggested that 
emphasis be given to (1) local discussion and 
solutions and (2) gradual integration of willing 
groups first. 

Another chapter reported (1) that the prob- 
lems of desegregation were scheduled for atten- 
tion in chapter programs for the ensuing year, 
(2) that the chapter proposed to work with one 
of the members of the commission in the work 
on Patterns in Transition (described elsewhere in 
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this report), and (3) that members of the chapter 
had been working informally to establish discus- 
sion contacts with members of both races and 
reported that in one city (Nashville) the board of 
education had voted to begin desegregation as a 
policy in the first grade of the city’s school system 


next year. 
Promotion of Study by Education Groups 


The commission has already contacted certain 
educational groups of a nationwide character, 
encouraging them to include meetings, in their 
national programs, for the purpose of consider- 
ing problems in this field. The groups contacted 
include the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, the National School Boards 
Association, and the American Association of 
School Administrators. 

ASCD and AASA have already informed the 
commission that they plan to include such dis- 
cussion groups at their 1957 conventions. 


Patterns of Transition Project 


As a major experiment in the dissemination of 
information authorized by the Biennial Council 
of Phi Delta Kappa, Commission Five is undertak- 
ing the preparation of a series of bulletins or re- 
ports to be called Patterns in Transition. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the employment of a 
staff member to develop these reports under the 
immediate supervision of Dr. W. D. McClurkin, 
and to distribute them to some 5,000 school ad- 
ministrators in the southeastern states. A series 
of six of these will be tried. 

Purpose of these reports will be to provide 
actual descriptions of events in communities 
which have moved successfully into some form 
of desegregation, or of events in communities 
which have attempted such efforts but without 
complete success. Each account, to cite the word- 
ing of the proposal as accepted by the commis- 
sion, “would furnish information to other people 
relating to the experiences of the area covered 
in the report in the hope that by a description and 
evaluation of these experiences others could 
profit.” 

Although voluminous reports on legislative and 
other developments in this field are accessible 
through the pages of the Southern School News,° 
and although detailed legal decisions and cases 
are presented in the Race Relations Reporter,‘ 
the commission felt that a useful purpose would 
be accomplished by a condensed but reliable de- 
scription of “what happened,” with emphasis on 

* Published at Nashville, Tennessee, by the Southern Educational! 
porting Service. 
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incidents, attitude, and other factors of interest 
to school men themselves. 

For a guide to the type of material such reports 
might include, the commission noted with interest 
a suggestion by Herbert Wey in the October Phi 
Delta Kappan.* Wey reported that “A Study of 
Patterns of Desegregation” was given a rating of 
first importance by eighty-one leading southern 
educators. The similarity in name with Commis- 
sion Five’s project was totally coincidental. 

The Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, through its Commisison on Re- 
search and Service, asked for a desegregation 
study along the following lines (suggesting either 
or both of these approaches) : 


1. Description and analysis of the major patterns of 
desegregation in an urban and a rural sample of 
the schools (preferably southern or near-southern ) 
already desegregated. Case study type data would 
be obtained concerning: 

a. effective and ineffective techniques used by 
administrators and school officials; 

. community forces and reactions; 

>. the roles played by the students, both in and 
out of school. 

. Specific positive or negative incidents occurring 
before and during the process of change; 

. a follow-up (possibly) to evaluate the present 
situation in the school. 


. Description and analysis of a school about to be 
desegregated. Case study material would be com- 
piled on: 

a. community-school-social-political factors leading 
to the decision to desegregate; 

b. reactions of community, students, and officials 
to the desegregation decision; 

c. local developments as they occur following the 
decision, attempting to isolate the main forces, 
tensions, conflicts, communications, programs 
of action and their effects. This to be accom- 
plished by observation, surveys, and situational 
analyses of individual behavior and social in- 
teraction. 


Obviously, Patterns in Transition will only ac- 
complish a portion of such an assignment. But 
the reports will be informative and suggestive and 
ought to serve as a guide to school men seriously 
interested in the problems involved. The South- 
ern Association suggestions would necessarily in- 
volve, for their complete fulfillment, research 
studies going beyond the scope of the Phi Delta 
Kappa reporting project. 

Cooperation of the various state education as- 
sociations in distributing these reports is being 
secured in most cases. In states where the educa- 
tion associations are not prepared to cooperate 


® Wey, Herbert, “The South Calls for Research,” Pdi Deltas 
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in the distribution, the superintendents will be 
reached by direct mail. 

Phi Delta Kappa, with its offset printing equip- 
ment, will enable the commission to publish these 
reports in as economical a form as possible. If 
the reports are found useful, after a trial, the 
commission will need to determine whether to 
recommend their continued publication by the 
fraternity, or to seek financing from other sources. 
The commission’s funds are limited and will not 
permit any long-range undertaking of this type. 

Until the commission ‘has gained some ex- 
perience in the development and publication of 
these reports, it will not be possible to say too 
much as to their value or effectiveness. Evalu- 
ation and criticism of the program will be very 
much needed. 


Test of Principle Being Made 


Let it be noted that there are many shades of 
opinion as to the social and ethical desirability 
of the policy of desegregation in education. There 
are many motives activating those who oppose the 
new policy, ranging from frank political expedi- 
ence through unabashed prejudice to the highest 
level of devotion to the conviction that any “mix- 
ing” of racial groups is biologically and therefore 
morally wrong.’ As in any other arena of human 
affairs, the decision as to what is right and what 
is wrong must be dictated by reasonable judgment 
based on honest study and evaluation of all the 
arguments that can be brought to bear either way. 
In national affairs any particular policy is then 
tested by resort to majority opinion. Most of the 
people who believe in the democratic philosophy 
as the foundation of government feel that the 
nation can be trusted to find an answer that will 
be more right than it is wrong. A test is now to be 
made of the proposition that the principle of de- 
segregation is right and that the principle of seg- 
regation is wrong. It can be confidently asserted 
that if the new policy is wrong, the same forces 
which are now establishing the basis of a test will 
be capable of securing whatever correction of 
national policy may be needed. 


How Much Integration to Date? 


From a factual viewpoint, the situation as of 
the current school semester shows that 650 
school districts have completed or have under- 
taken to effect desegregation (not counting the 
District of Columbia), bringing 319,184 Negroes 
into “integrated situations.” These figures are 


*For example, see Sass. Herbert Ravenel. “‘Mixed Schools and 
Mixed Blood,’ The Atlantic, November, 1956, pp. 454 
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from the October Southern School News, which 
points out that the desegregated districts range in 
size from Louisville downward. It is also indicated 
that approximately 2,400,000 Negroes continue to 
live in segregated areas. 

At the college level, out of 208 institutions 
which are tax supported in the South, 110 are 
reported as admitting Negroes in theory or in 
fact—with about 100 of them actually having 
Negro students on the campus. : 


Legislation Is ‘Buying Time’ 


At the same time, the Southern School News 
reports an avalanche of legislation intended to 
stop or slow down the desegregation process, 
and a considerable number of legal actions 
planned or under way throughout the country. 
The legislation ranges from sharply-worded laws 
prohibiting the use of state funds for any school 
activity even faintly resembling anything but total 
resistance to desegregation, to classification and 
pupil assignment laws which, some legal authori- 
ties point out, might give a legal basis for “grad- 
ual” integregation under certain conditions. The 
net impact of the laws, however, is clearly to 
throw up impressive slow-down barriers to the 
process which the Supreme Court said should be 
undertaken “with all deliberate speed.” Many 
legislators said they were “buying time” with the 
legislation, and there can be little doubt but that 
the process of determining the validity of these 
acts will require considerable time. 


Commission Needs Your Help 


Some people have suggested that this is not all 
bad, because the time that has been “bought” 
will enable people to prepare themselves more 
intelligently for the actuality of desegregation 
when it eventually comes. It seems to Commission 
Five that this time can be used wisely, but not 
unless educational leaders take some steps to see 
that it is done. It could, as easily, be used merely 
to perpetuate existing feelings—or, for that matter, 
the entire problem could simply be by-passed. 
But intelligence suggests that the time ought to 
be used wisely. As some one has said, people 
usually either go forward or backward. They sel- 
dom stand still for long. 

Because Phi Delta Kappans don’t believe in 
standing still, particularly when confronted by 
problems of great moral significance, this com- 
mission was activated and at the last Biennial 
Council was given further support and financing. 
The commission will certainly need the help of all 
Phi Delta Kappans in the months ahead. 





Teachers, Parents Need a Telephone Hour! 


The telephone hour is an administrative gadget that has 


already proven its worth in the medical profession. 


Why 


not adopt it in the vital realm of teacher-parent cooperation, 


suggests Dr. Weitzman. 


By ELLIS WEITZMAN 


leading pediatricians set aside an hour each 

morning to receive calls from parents. Usually 
there is no charge for this service. Worried par- 
ents may ask what to do about minor symptoms, 
discuss whether it is advisable for the doctor to 
make a home call, or talk over any of the myriad 

roblems that can arise in connection with a 
child’s health. Both parents and doctors have 
found the procedure extremely worthwhile. 

In contrast, we see public school teachers 
weighed down with such over-filled schedules 
that it is frequently well-nigh impossible for 
mothers to contact them for any discussion of 
the child’s intellectual, social, and emotional 
growth. 

Of course there is always the so-called parent- 
teacher conference. Ordinarily, these are rare 


[: some of our nation’s cities, many of the 


occasions, often held in conjunction with meet- 


ings of the local PTA or home-and-school as- 
sociations. The time allowed for the teacher to 
discuss the child with the parent may be hope- 
lessly inadequate. To make matters worse, the 
teacher generally talks to one set of parents 
while thirty or more sets are waiting in the same 
room. This precludes any real privacy of discus- 
sion, of course. Finally, those parents most in 
need of such a conference are least likely to be 
present. 

Unlike the physician, the teacher is held com- 
pletely incommunicado during his work day in- 
sofar as parents are concerned. Only his super- 
visors are at liberty to break into the classroom 
isolation, and this is ordinarily done only in 
connection with matters of school urgency. It 
may or may not be desirable from the viewpoint 
of educational philosophy that the parent have a 
feeling of trepidation about invading the teacher’s 
exclusive domain. That is beside the point of this 
brief article. But that such is the case few will 
deny. 

MR.WEITZMAN (Omicron 567) is professor of psy- 
“eg at The American University, Washington, 
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On the basis of the total situation, and in 
terms of the general good that should result from 
better teacher-parent communication, it would 
seem that the teacher might find a telephone 
hour as helpful as does the pediatrician. Instead 
of having to make special and irregular arrange- 
ments to communicate with parents, he would 
have a designated time for receiving calls. He 
would be prepared with the pupils’ folders ar- 
ranged in alphabetic order. In the unlikely event 
that no calls were received, the teacher might 
initiate them, or set the cumulative records into 
current order, and so on. 

No doubt there would be some practical con- 
siderations to be worked out in terms of the in- 
dividual school program and curriculum. There 
would be, for example, the problem of which hour 
would be most favored by the parents. The poll- 
ing of parents on this question would serve to 
let them know that a new procedure is being in- 
stituted. From the viewpoint of the school ad- 
ministrator, there are such problems as_ which 
time of the day is least disruptive of the essential 
routine, whether or not the telephone hour should 
fall within classroom periods (and how the pupils 
are to be supervised if such be the case), and a 
host of others. But all of these issues fade into 
unimportance when the values to be derived are 
considered. 

For the teacher, the values can be outlined 
in a few words. He would not be hunted after in 
the hit-and-miss ways parents currently employ, 
nor would he be reluctant to attend parent-teacher 
association meetings, because the problems of 
the individual child would no longer be con- 
sidered at such times. There would be a desig- 
nated time for contacting the teacher, adequate 
for most minor problems. Of course there would 
still be a need for special appointments for major 
problems. But, as in the case of the aforemen- 
tioned busy medico, there would be far less dis- 
ruption of the busy teacher’s routine and certainly 
fewer distractions with piddling problems that 


(Concluded on page 109) 





Evaluation in the Humanities 


In too many classes today an “easy” method of evalua- 
tion is being allowed to determine the goals of humanities 


courses. 


Unless the true goal—maturing of humanistic 


perceptions—can be rescued, our schools will continue to 
do a tragie disservice to the student and to the humanities. 


By CORNELIUS B. WEBER 


HE main problem in evaluation of any sort 

is, of course, what to evaluate. As far as 

the educational scene is concerned, the 
proper object of evaluating student learning up 
to now has pretty generally been considered the 
mastery of subject matter, of facts. This situa- 
tion is true of schools all the way up the ladder, 
from first grade to graduate seminar. The reason 
for this type of evaluation is obvious: it is 
efficient, specific; and it deals with easily meas- 
ured factors. 

When it is a matter of evaluating—or testing— 
student performance in the natural sciences, 
teachers and laymen alike usually approximate 
happy unanimity in their belief that facts are 
the thing upon which the appraising should be 
based. One could even say that the social 
sciences are regarded in about the same light. But 
when one shifts the focus of attention to the 
humanities, he is reminded of the closing lines of 
Matthew Arnold’s Dover Beach: 


And we are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


Here we find one of two situations obtaining: 
on one hand, philosophy and/or literature and/or 
art is regarded as slightly suspect, as a faintly 
illegitimate member of the subject matter family. 
Evaluation had better be restricted to mastery 
of facts if one is not to botch completely what is 
a pretty hopeless mess at best. On the other hand, 
the humanities are genuinely believed in and 
their legitimacy is accepted, but evaluating still 
is of mastery of subject matter since in this camp, 
too, it is maintained that nothing else can sat- 
isfactorily be evaluated. The first situation leads 
to cynicism; the second, to frustrated optimism. 

It would seem that a little reflection upon the 
general problem of evaluation in the humanities 





MR. WEBER (Lambda 1482) is a member of the 
English and philosophy staff of the College of 
Marin, Kentfield, Calif. 


should almost inevitably emphasize the follow- 
ing fact as the indispensable starting point for 
the eventual solution of the problem: philosophy 
or art or music or literature deals mainly with 
intangibles, with abstracts, if you like. By the 
same token, a person’s understanding and ap- 
preciation of these intangibles cannot be checked 
by asking him to indicate, for example, true or 
false, “Blefuscu in Gulliver's Travels represents 
France.” Identification of this type of item doubt- 
less indicates a kind of knowledge, but is it the 
kind which makes the humanities what they are? 
No real student of literature in his right mind 
would assert that the main purpose in a person’s 
teaching Gulliver’s Travels is to get students to 
remember such epic matters as whether or not 
Blefuscu stands for France. The test item in an 
art course, “Ingres belonged to the 
school of French painting,” is of the same sort; 
anyone familiar with the humanities could go on 
and add examples from music or philosophy. 

This objective type of test item can be useful 
in the humanities but only as a_ secondary 
evaluative device; its very factual, tangible nature 
rules it out as the principal evaluative instrument. 
The reason for its popularity, however, is fairly 
obvious: it is easily scored because it requires 
no sensitivity to evaluate. It goes practically with- 
out saying that this testing procedure hardly 
elicits any show of sensitivity in the humanistic 
sense from the person being tested. But surely a 
testing procedure in the humanities which allows 
the student to respond without using any of the 
skills and appreciations which a particular course 
is supposed to have fostered in him and which 
allows the teacher to evaluate the student’s re- 
sponse without himself employing any of the 
skills and appreciations for which he ostensibly 
has been teaching results in something pretty 
close to nonsense—if one keeps in mind what the 
humanities are all about. 

Essay examinations which check the student's 
ability to reproduce the teacher’s attitudes to- 
ward certain topics are equally worthless, though 
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they have the specious appearance of being less 
structured and more permissive than a set of ob- 
jective-type items. Still, mere freedom to re- 
member what the teacher said or implied is a 
slavish freedom at best. 

What, then, is the solution to the problem? 
Certainly, if the main purpose of courses in the 
humanities is to help the student to cultivate 
humane qualities on the basis of humane percep- 
tions we must evaluate the number and quality 
of his humane perceptions. Perceptions, we must 
next recall, are relational; they are understand- 
ings consequent upon placing two or more ideas 
side by side and then synthesizing them. 

Let us, therefore, place before the student ma- 
terials not previously analyzed by the teacher. Let 
us ask him to juxtapose and relate them in the 
way that results in perception. If he cannot show 
such perceptions, it is reasonable to assume that 
he has not acquired the skills and developed the 
sensitivity basic to the humanistic response. 

At this point 1 am reminded of a series of 
events which could well serve as a case history 
of desirable and undesirable methods of evaluat- 
ing student progress in a humanities course. The 
specific course was a standard college freshman 
literature course. For several semesters the final 
examination had consisted of a number of ob- 
jective type items which checked the student’s 
recollection of factual material from the reading 
selections. The other portion of the examination 
was a series of essay topics which mainly asked 
the student to remember class discussion and 
teacher comment on the particular pieces of liter- 
ature indicated by the particular essay topic. 
What was really being evaluated by this latter 
portion of the test was the student’s ability to 
remember what had been said by somebody else 
about a piece of literature. 

Certain members of the college’s English de- 
partment objected to this part of the examination 
for the reason just indicated. As a result of their 
polite insistence, next semester, along with the 
objective type items were included a couple of 
excerpts from pieces of literature which had not 
been discussed or explained and which the stu- 
dent was asked to interpret according to several 
guiding questions raised about each passage. In 
other words, the student was asked to manifest 
the kinds of skills and perceptions which the 
course was supposed to be organized to develop 
in him. What were the results? So discouraging 
that the members of the English department who 
had only reluctantly consented to give this “new” 
lest a try begged their colleagues who had pro- 
posed it to join them in abandoning the experi- 
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ment the following semester. Their reason? Too 

many students had failed the test—and they as 

teachers simply could not afford to fail so high a 

percentage. The next semester the final examina- 

tion assumed its former dress. Certain instructors 
and students—breathed a sigh of relief. 

The main point I am driving at is plain and is 
applicable to the branches of humanities other 
than literature, though my example has been 
taken from that area: the solution to the prob- 
lem of evaluation in the humanities is not to be 
found by checking for the varieties of understand- 
ing and sensitivity expected and, upon finding the 
student wanting, beating a hasty retreat to evalu- 
ate something which has nothing to do with 
growth in humanistic insight and appreciation. 
Such evaluation is a fraud, virulent to student 
and teacher alike; it breeds in the one the con- 
viction that this is what the humanities are all 
about, namely, a mumbo-jumbo whose logic is 
revealed by a subject-matter expert who holds 
the key to the cipher; in the other, it creates a 
deterioration of conviction concerning the true 
nature of the humanities. 

We are all familiar, I am sure, with the aca- 
demic saw about the algebra teacher who showed 
his class how to solve for “a” in the equation 
“b=a-+c” and then on an examination asked 
the class to solve for “c” with the result that over 
half the pupils complained, “You didn’t show us 
how to solve for that!” 

So long as we take the stand—and it seems 
a stand difficult not to take—that the main pur- 
pose in teaching the humanities is not to give 
the “right” answers to the student, that it is not 
to cover all the ramifications and interpretations 
of the material in a course so that the student 
merely selects from a tool kit already manufac- 
tured for him, then we must take the correlative 
stand that the goals of a humanities course should 
determine the method of evaluation. In justice 
to the student we cannot afford to allow a method 
of evaluation to determine the goals. 

I suspect that a considerable number of the 
students who failed the “new” type of examina- 
tion in the example I cited would not have failed 
if, in their previous schooling, the methods of 
evaluation used had trained them to develop the 
techniques and insights required for understand- 
ing. From the student’s introduction to the rudi- 
ments of the humanities in grammar school up 
through the subtleties handled in the graduate 
seminar, the maturing of humanistic perceptions 
should be at the forefront of results expected. 
Anything less does a tragic disservice to the stu- 
dent and to the humanities. 





Teaching College Freshmen to Read 


This article discusses the results of an attempt to do 
something about college freshmen found deficient in cer- 
tain reading skills. It suggests what can be done at the high- 
school and college levels without “lowering standards,” that 
bugaboo of the educator who chronically misconstrues his 


function. 


The students exist; their weaknesses exist; the 


problem is to deal with them in the most effective way we 
know. Too often, it seems to us, educators as well as laymen 
have been more concerned with finding scapegoats than 


with finding solutions. 


By ARTHUR S. McDONALD and WALTER J. PAUK 


UMEROUS articles appearing in learned 
journals indicate that vocabulary deficiency 
is a problem which confronts teachers and 
students in virtually every secondary school and 
college of the country. For that reason we shall 
discuss the methods and rationale of a vocabulary 
development program found to be successful with 
college freshmen at a large eastern university.* 

This university’s reading program is designed 
to develop many types of reading skills and 
abilities. All of these, however, are aimed toward 
increasing the student’s reading comprehension. 
Because possession of an adequate vocabulary is 
vital to comprehension, functional vocabulary de- 
velopment was a fundamental aim. To bring 
ability to a level commensurate with university 
standards of achievement, a non-credit course in 
reading improvement was offered. Six times as 
many students applied for enrollment in this 
course for the 1954 fall term as could be ac- 
commodated. Hence registration was, in general, 
restricted to those students who ranked in the 
lower 30 per cent of the entering freshman class 
on the basis of reading comprehension scores 
and scholastic aptitude tests. 

This first group of 116 reading program stu- 
dents made significantly greater gains in both 
vocabulary and comprehension than did a control 
group, equated by means of analysis of co- 
variance, in the same period of time. 

Before discussing the instructional methods 
used with the reading group, it might be well 
to recall the importance ascribed by research 
studies to the role of vocabulary in reading com- 





MR. MCDONALD (Theta 1034) is director of reading 
services, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
MR. PAUK (Theta 1221) is director of reading pro- 
grams at Cornell University. 


prehension. Investigators have found that one of 
the most important factors in reading is the 
reader’s ability to select the word meaning which 
is appropriate to context. 

Vocabulary has been considered by some 
linguists as the sum total of word-symbols in 
any given language. In a more restricted sense, 
however, the term may be used to include all 
words which have meaning for a particular in- 
dividual. 

It also has been pointed out by linguists that 
a word is only a shadowy representation of an 
idea, without much significance until it is used 
in some speech situation. (The term speech is 
used to include both spoken and written lan- 
guage.) In the speech situation, the sentence is 
the basic unit of speech, corresponding roughly 
to the unit of thought. The hearer’s compre- 
hension of any particular word depends upon the 
relationship which he perceives between it and the 
other words in the utterance. The sentence unit 
represents more than the total of its linguistic 
parts, because some of the meaning is carried in 
the arrangement and order. This happens, in part, 
because of the multiple meanings which nearly 
every word has. Lorge found that there are 570 
very common words which have over 10,000 dif- 
ferent meanings according to their use in varying 
contexts. He found, for example, that the word 
run was used in 829 different meanings.® 

Concrete words like table and head are some- 
times thought to have only one definite meaning. 
Table, however, has more than fourteen meanings 
as a noun, besides several when used as a verb. 

A word is more than a bundle of sounds; it 
is also a bundle of associations which are not 


*Cornell University. Instituted some years ago, the program 
has been subjected to rigorous evaluative research. 
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identical for any two speakers. As semanticists 
have pointed out, words do not hold exactly the 
same semantic content for any two people, partly 
because of connotation (those associations which 
cing to a word in addition to its primary de- 
notation). A word, therefore, will arouse differ- 
ent mental images in different individuals because 
it is linked with different series of subconscious 
associations for each. 

The path to an increased working vocabulary, 
therefore, does not lie through sheer memorizing 
of definitions or of synonyms. It is not traversed 
by means of frequent manipulation of little cards, 
each carrying a word, its meaning, and some 
synonyms. In part, this arises from the fact the 
meaning of a locution is in a large part de- 

ndent upon the real situation or verbal context 
in which the listener hears it. Also, strictly speak- 
ing, there is only a very general sense of the 
word itself, with fullness and sharpness of mean- 
ing dependent upon the sense in which it is used. 
(This is not to deny that words have “private 
meanings” for each individual. Their “communi- 
cation meanings,” however, are quite a different 
matter.) Furthermore, using this method, the 
learner is confronted with the necessity of learn- 
ing multiple meanings for the words, and of se- 
lecting, as from a filing cabinet, the correct mean- 
ing for the word when it appears in context. 
This is the mechanical approach which treats 
words as isolated entities possessing relatively 
permanent sets of meanings. Learning words in 
isolation in this fashion is not only a violation 
of semantic principles; it also contravenes the 
findings of psychological research that meaning- 
ful material is much more readily learned than 
nonsense material. 


Webster and ‘Word Pasting’ 


The dictionary can indicate broad limits of 
usage for any word (by definitions and illustrative 
sentences) but cannot place a word’s use in a 
specific sentence or paragraph because this must 
be discovered by the reader or listener in re- 
lation to its setting. In practice, therefore, the 
reader is forced to select meanings to fit the con- 
text or else his comprehension of the author’s 
writing will be impaired. The mechanical ap- 
proach, however, has not trained him to do this 
ina purposeful manner. Thus his reading re- 
sembles the “translation” of a poorly trained be- 
ginner in a foreign language as he resorts to what 
Professor Sturtevant has termed “word pasting.” 
Bloomfield commented that “solving puzzles is 
not language learning, although it too often passes 
for translation.”? Furthermore, this mechanical 
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approach treats English as an “ideographic lan- 
guage” whereby word-relationships within “fami- 
lies” are obscured, and each meaning of a word 
must be learned as though it were a different word 
(on the analogy of the Chinese). 

Perhaps a consideration of the make-up of 
English would be helpful at this point. Studies 
have found that the most comprehensive diction- 
aries of modern English contain total vocabularies 
of 700,000 to 1,000,000 words. Three-fourths of 
these have been shown to belong to specialized 
fields of learning with over half of them being 
of scientific or technological import. Linguists 
have estimated that three-fifths of English words 
in relatively common use today are of Latin and 
Greek origin. Other studies have found that the 
expansion of English vocabulary has been most 
noticeable in the specialized fields of learning and 
have shown that the majority of scientific and ab- 
stract vocabulary consists of borrowing and 
formation from Latin and Greek. 


Teach Analysis of Context 


This is the vocabulary encountered by the col- 
lege freshman in many of his studies. Much of it 
is strange to him. His success in dealing with it 
has much to do with his success in understanding 
what the books and lecturers seek to communi- 
cate to him. 

By directed and purposeful use of word deriva- 
tion as a guide, the student can be taught to 
secure meaning through analysis of the context. 
This approach is feasible because he is dealing 
with a vocabulary which is so largely made up of 
a relatively few Latin and Greek bases and affixes. 
Such training should be designed to aid the stu- 
dent to bring prior experience to bear on the con- 
text in a systematic way so as to get fuller and 
deeper meaning. (According to education psy- 
chologists, such a systematic approach, purposeful 
in nature, is one of the prerequisites to meaningful 
learning.) The student thus is trained to attack 
the context with a purpose, in a systematic way, 
rather than haphazardly with the results of in- 
cidental learning as his only guide. It will be 
remembered that experiments indicate that no 
real learning takes place under conditions of in- 
cidental—i.e., undirected—learning. Experimental 
studies have shown that the average college stu- 
dent is not very effective or systematic in his use 
of context. Without training, he uses a haphazard 
approach which amounts to little more than 
guessing. 

Derivation may be considered as analysis of 
the structure of words to discover the combination 
of existing roots with established prefixes and 
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suffixes to form new words.® Jesperson says that 
a root is that which is “common to a certain 
number of words felt by the popular instinct of 
the speakers as etymologically belonging to- 
together.” Burris and Casson use the term base 
rather than root (which often has a more re- 
stricted meaning in linguistics).° 

Of the great number of Latin derivatives in 
English, many came already equipped with pre- 
fixes: abduct, adduce, conduct, reduce, etc. These 
prefixes have since been freely combined with 
native material to form new words by analogical 
combination. New words are even invented on 
the general model of Latin morphology: eventual, 
immoral, fragmentary. (Specific model forms for 
these do not exist in classical Latin.)* The same 
process has occurred with suffixes. 

Stauffer found that 24 per cent of Thorndike’s 
“20,000 Word List” had prefixes (although 
Thorndike excluded many derivatives in estab- 
lishing this list). He found that fifteen prefixes 
accounted for 82 per cent of the total number of 
prefix uses.’ 


Increasing Functional Vocabulary 


Because possession of vocabulary adequate for 
the material to be read is vital to meaningful 
reading, increase in the students’ functional vo- 
cabularies was made an aim of the reading im- 
provement program. It was thought that this goal 
could best be accomplished through an approach 
to context reading by means of derivative analysis 
and analogy methods. Educational psychologists, 
linguists, and semanticists have pointed out that 
memorizing of definitions or one-word synonyms 
for words is not sufficient to secure understanding. 
This practice tends to lead only to verbalism. 
Real understanding comes through a recognition 
of the relation of the word to its context. 

An analysis of the textbooks used by the fresh- 
men at the university yielded a list of difficult 
and important words appearing relatively fre- 
quently in these sources. From this list, those 
words were selected which offered the best pos- 
sibility for illustrating the method of getting mean- 
ing by applying knowledge of affixes and bases 
to the terms in their context; which were also 
bearers of important concepts; and which rep- 
resented families of important terms. Examples 
are: anabolic, catabolic, hyperbola, metabolic; 
depress, impress, repress, suppress; deductive, in- 
ductive, conducive, reductive. 

Because the words used in illustrating the sys- 
tem of analysis in context figured prominently in 
the student’s classroom and reading assignments, 
he found immediate and valuable practical appli- 
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cation of the techniques in his studies. 

This system of teaching used for development 
of vocabulary rests upon the premise that a word 
has only partial and undifferentiated meaning in 
and of itself, and only possesses sharp and full 
sense in context. This meaning in situ is gained 
primarily by transforming the amorphous idea, 
through analysis and creative application, into a 
malleable mass of basic meaning which is then 
applied to yield the concept residual in the spe- 
cific context. Thorndike concluded that this is an 
elaborate process: 


. involving the weighing of many elements in a 
sentence, their organization into the proper relations 
one to another, the selection of certain of their cop- 
notations and the rejection of others, and the coopera- 
tion of many forces to determine final response.* 


A three-fold approach to the context in the 
search for meaning was taught: 


1. Analogy and analysis. 

a. The word is examined for possible clues to mean- 
ing on the basis of affixes and base. 

b. Such clues are applied to the context to ascertain 
the word’s contribution to the meaning of the 
whole. 

. The context is examined to ascertain the word's 
logical share in the meaning of the whole thought 
[whether or not the word yields to the processes in 
(1) above]. 

. After a section or group of related paragraphs has 
been read, the student checks the dictionary to 
verify his inferences reached through (J) and (2). 


Words which have wide application in college 
studies were used to illustrate important affixes 
and base forms. These forms were always first 
studied within the dynamic matrix of the whole 
word form in several meaningful contexts; that 
is, students did not proceed from memorized 
stores of affix- and base-blocks to the mechanical 
dissection of words. After the presentation of the 
illustrative word in different contexts, the students 
were given some derivatives of it for class attack 
to aid in fixation. 


Textbook Helps 


The text used in the reading course, The 
Improvement of College Reading,‘ provided val- 
uable material for additional individual practice 
in applying principles illustrated in class. In ad- 
dition, by means of its comprehensive presenta- 
tion of affix- and base-forms through many words 
in well-chosen context, this text afforded the stu- 
dent indispensable help in further mastering this 
developmental technique. 

The system outlined in this paper, of course, 
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presupposes alertness on the part of the instructor 
to possible false interpretations arising from its 
mechanical or too-rigid application without regard 
to etymology, phonetic change (including vowel 
change and consonant shift), and transference or 
abstraction of meaning, as well as the demands of 


the context. 


Pitfalls of Mechanical Approach 


An example of a pitfall of this type may be 
seen in the words discreet and discrete. Both 
contain the Latin prefix dis which, among other 
possibilities, signifies “apart,” and the Latin base 
cretum (from cerno), signifying “separate, see, 

rceive.” These words, though, are quite dif- 
ferent. A mechanical approach, however, would 
yield for both a composite meaning-indication of 
“to see apart,” “to separate (apart).” This would 
be misleading in the case of discreet. The sig- 
nification of discreet could only be obtained by 
careful examination and skilful handling of the 
context for meaning, with the malleable word 
cue of “separate” in mind (step /b above). 

This word, of course, came into English 
through French, where it underwent phonetic 
change. It also acquired the transferred sig- 
nificance of “prudent, guarded in speech or writ- 
ing,” etc., from the original one of “set apart 
(from the crowd),” hence, “reserved” and so 
“judicious,” etc. Discrete, on the other hand, was 
borrowed directly from Latin and retained its 
sense of “separate,” etc. These terms are of the 
type known as doublets. 

In reality, the prefix and root had been joined 
in Latin as early as the First Century, B. C. Dis 
was a sign of the Aoristic aspect signifying a 
completed change of state. Hence the form dis- 
cretum there signified “(having been) separated, 
divided, distinguished between.” 

Another example of a possible pitfall, different 
in nature from the above, is incipient. A stereo- 
typed handling of the prefix in and the base 
capio does not yield any adequate clue. /ncipient 
does not signify “taking in” or even “seizing 
upon.” Actually, this is another remnant in 
English of aspect—that is, kind and degree of 
completion of action expressed by the verb (as 
contrasted to time of action). Jn here suggests 
progressive action: “seizing upon (something) in 
a series of actions,” hence, as used in Latin, “‘to 
begin (to do) something.” It should be noted 
that incipient is derived from Latin incipio, which 
‘ignified “begin, initiate,” etc.; but this is knowl- 
edge which it should not be assumed that the 
students possess. Nor do they need it in order 
0 deal with the word successfully under proper 
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instruction. 

The emphasis in this approach to vocabulary 
development was pragmatic. The concern was 
not to teach Latin, or Greek, or linguistics. 
Hence, even though many words used for illustra- 
tion had already acquired their transferred sig- 
nificance in Latin and had been received into 
English with much the same semantic load, they 
were presented for analysis without involving 
the students in their linguistic history. In view 
of the limited time available, the concern was 
to avoid confusion which might arise from hasty 
presentation of etymological and linguistic prin- 
ciples of a rather difficult nature. (Many students, 
however, met the instructors after class, or in 
conferences, to discuss matters of this nature.) 
Similarly, a very practical approach was taken in 
the matter of phonetic change. Again, the aim 
was to avoid presenting rules to be memorized. 
Examples of phonetic change are often en- 
countered in derivatives, as in the change of in 
to im, il, ir, etc.; the change of ad to ab, ac, ar, 
etc. The experience of pronouncing “words” such 
as in-mutable, in-legible, or in-respective was 
used to illustrate in a simplified but understand- 
able way some aspects of a matter involving rather 
complicated linguistic laws. [An article by Bas- 
sett presents an aspect of this matter in 
rather simplified form.’ For a fuller treatment, 
Bloomfield offers a good presentation.*] 


Method of Evaluation 


To get some indication of the effectiveness of 
this vocabulary development system, the 116 stu- 
dents who completed the reading program were 
compared with a control group of 142 students 
with respect to performance on alternate equated 
forms of the Co-operative Reading Comprehen- 
sion Test. The control group was composed of 
those students in four-year curricula who had ap- 
plied for the reading program at the beginning of 
the semester, but who could not be accommo- 
dated because of limited facilities) and who had 
responded to an invitation to undergo this special 
testing. The desire for enrollment in the reading 
program of these who, although their initial ap- 
plications had been rejected, voluntarily appeared 
for further testing is believed to be approximately 
equivalent to the motivation of actual participants 
in the program. The numbers of students in the 
experimental and control groups were equated 
with respect to sex and school or college of the 
university. 

The performance of the experimental and 
control groups was investigated with respect to 
difference in vocabulary scores on the two equated 
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forms of the Co-operative Reading Comprehen- 
sion Test by means of the analysis of covariance 
technique. Control variables used in this analysis 
were age and scores on a scholastic aptitude test. 
The second form of the reading test had been ad- 
ministered at the conclusion of the reading pro- 


gram. 


Experimental Group Better 

The results of this comparison of the experi- 
mental group with the control group in regard 
to difference between vocabulary scores on the 
initial and final tests showed that the experi- 
mental group significantly exceeded the control 
group. This difference was significant at better 
than the one per cent level of confidence. 

The speed of comprehension score on the 
Co-op Test involves speed as well as understand- 
ing. Stroud points out that the test measures un- 
derstanding of word meaning in context as well 
as understanding of mood and purpose. An un- 
derstanding of vocabulary meaning in context, 
therefore, underlies the test’s comprehension 
score. 

The mean gain on speed of comprehension 
score (before adjustment for differences in con- 
trol variables) made by the experimental group 
was significant at better than the one per cent 
level of confidence while the control group made 
a negligible and entirely non-significant gain. It 
is interesting to note that the experimental group 
means for both vocabulary and speed of com- 
prehension scores on the final test were slightly 
higher than those of the control group, although 
the initial scores of this group had been much 
lower. 

These results suggest that the program of vo- 
cabulary development had contributed to in- 
creasing that ability which is measured by scores 
on the tests used. Strictly speaking, of course, the 
results indicate that students in the reading pro- 
gram increased this ability more than did stu- 
dents in the control group. It seems reasonable, 
however, to suppose that the program of vo- 
cabulary development had some influence in 
bringing about this difference. 


True Measure Academic Performance? 

The objection has been raised, however, that 
the above method of appraisal actually demon- 
strates only that such remedial techniques may 
effect appreciable gains in reading test perform- 
ance. It has been suggested that the true meas- 
ure of the success of a reading program lies in 
the comparison of the academic performance 
of its students with the academic performance 
of a control group. 
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A study was therefore made which compared 
the academic performance of the students jp 
the experimental group previously discussed with 
the academic performance of students in the 
control group. The experimental and contro 
groups were compared with respect to: 


1. academic achievement as measured by col- 
lege grade-point averages for three semes. 
ters; 

. tendency to make semester grade-point ay- 
erages below 70; 

. tendency to remain enrolled in the univer. 
sity. 

The performance of the experimental and cop- 
trol groups with respect to academic achievement 
was investigated by means of the analysis of 
covariance technique. In each analysis, scores on 
a scholastic aptitude test, scores on the initial 
Co-operative Reading Comprehension Test, and 
age were used as control variables. 


Comparing Achievement 

The discriminant analysis technique was used 
to compare the groups with respect to the ten- 
dency of their members to make grade-point ay- 
erages below 70 and the tendency of their men- 
bers to remain enrolled in the university. In each 
analysis, scores on the initial form of the Cooper- 
ative Reading Comprehension test were used as 
control variables. 

Comparison of the subjects used in this study 
with the freshman class of 1954 as a whole 
indicated that the study was concerned with stu- 
dents of below-average academic ability as meas- 
ured by university standards. Furthermore, the 
experimental group was less capable academically, 
as measured by the tests used, than was the con- 
trol group. 

Comparison of the experimental and control 
groups in regard to achievement in the university 
as measured by grade-point averages showed that 
the experimental group significantly exceeded the 
control group in first semester grade-point aver- 
age, in cumulative grade-point average for two 
semesters; and in cumulative grade-point aver- 
age for three semesters. 

Comparison of the experimental and control 
groups with respect to the tendency to make 
semester grade-point averages below 70 showed 
that students in the control group significantly 
exceeded students in the experimental group 1 
the number of first and second semester grade- 
point averages below 70. No significant differ- 
ence was found between the groups for the third 
semester, probably because of the increased st | 
lectivity of the control group. 
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Significantly fewer students in the experimental 

oup dropped out of the university than was 
the case for the control group. Comparison of the 
drop-out record of the experimental and control 
groups with that of the remainder of the freshman 
class showed a significant difference in favor of 
the experimental group. Comparison of the drop- 
out record of the freshman class (including the 
control group) with that of the experimental 
group showed that the experimental and control 
groups did not result from a sampling artifact— 
ie., the control group did not have an abnormally 
high drop-out rate in comparison to the rest of 
the class from which it was drawn. The investi- 
gation showed, rather, that the experimental 


group had a markedly lower drop-out rate than 
the class from which it was drawn. 

This investigation suggests that students who 
completed the reading program significantly sur- 
passed students in the control group in academic 
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performance. It indicates, of course, the influence 
of the reading program as a whole. In view of 
the vital role that vocabulary plays in reading, 
it does not seem unreasonable to conclude that 
the vocabulary development program contributed 
to this influence, and so to see in these results 
confirmation of the findings reported earlier. 
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We Need a Telephone Hour 
(Concluded from page 101) 


can be dealt with without any need for face-to- 
face discussion. 

From the parent’s standpoint, one great ad- 
vantage would be that there need be no hesitation 
or shyness about contacting the teacher. The 
harassed housewife would not need to drop her 
household chores, dress up in order to present 
a favorable impression, or drag a small child 
along in the absence of a baby-sitter. 

From the pupil’s point of view, the advantages 
would be all those that accrue from better rapport 
between the two chief agencies that function in 
his behalf. It should make for better coordination 
and consistency, thereby reducing confusion and 
conflict. 

Finally, we come to the question of advantages 
and disadvantages for the administrative officer. 
Here, it may well be that establishing such a 
practice would present several problems and in- 
conveniences. If the teacher is to be replaced 
by another person for this period, for example, 
then there would be financial as well as scheduling 
dificulties. The good administrator realizes, how- 
‘ver, that his chief function is to facilitate the edu- 
cational objectives of the teacher and the de- 
\elopmental welfare of the child, hence his own 
convenience is often sacrificed on behalf of these 
goals. Surely, any procedure designed to ease the 
train upon today’s teachers and parents in their 
anxiety to do their best for children is devoutly 
0 be sought! 


Things Are Tough All Over 


In a front-page editorial, The Schoolmaster and 
Woman Teacher's Chronicle for October says, “The 
shortage of teachers, which threatens a breakdown 
of the educational system in the worst hit districts 

. continues to be one of the most urgent prob- 
lems on the educational front... . 

“On the one hand, it has its roots in the overall 
shortage of teachers resulting from the big in- 
crease in the post-war school population. Proposals 
aimed at a sudden influx of teachers into the hard-hit 
areas must be seen against the background of this 
general shortage, which is not likely to be conquered 
until the 1960's. 

“On the other hand, the general problem is ag- 
gravated by a specific problem of irregular distri- 
bution of the existing teaching force. These two 
factors have produced a situation in which measures 
must be taken if the functioning of the educational 
system is not to be threatened. In particular, the 
attempt to provide secondary education for all will 
become a mockery of the necessary specialists for 
the secondary schools are not forthcoming.” 

The Schoolmaster and Woman Teacher's Chron- 
icle is the journal of the National Union of Teachers 
with headquarters in London, England. 





The children now love luxury; they show dis- 
respect for elders and love chatter in place of exer- 
cise. Children are now tyrants, not the servants, of 
their households. They no longer rise when elders 
enter the room. They contradict their parents, chat- 
ter before company, gobble up dainties at the table, 
cross their legs, and tyrannize over their teachers. 


—Socrates, B. C. 394 





Lay Participation in School Affairs 


By HAROLD VAN WINKLE 


tion is apparently a novel idea to great 

numbers of parents, judging from responses 
to a question asked in a recent study at Bowling 
Green State University. 

The question, asked of more than 3,000 par- 
ents selected at random in northwest Ohio, read: 
“Should parents have a say in deciding what 
subjects the schools will teach?” 

In response, 45.8 per cent said “yes”; 22.5 per 
cent said “no”; and 31.7 per cent were uncertain 
about the answer. In other words, well over half 
were not sure that parents have any business help- 
ing their own schools decide what to teach. 

In another question, these parents were asked 
to indicate whether they had ever been asked 
to serve on a committee in their schools. Here 
42.7 per cent said they had been asked “several 
times”; 11.7 per cent said “once”; and 45.6 per 
cent said “never.” 

Whether parents in any given district are in- 
vited to become members of committees in their 
schools depends to a considerable extent upon 
the superintendent. So in this study, which was 
sponsored by the Midwest Administration Center 
of the University of Chicago, we asked forty-two 
superintendents, selected by random sampling 
in northwest Ohio, a series of questions in order 
to determine what practices actually are in this 
area. 

Six of these questions, pertaining to citizen 
participation in school affairs, and a tabulation 
of responses by superintendents, follow: 


Cin is participation in school administra- 


Responses of 
Superintendents 
Yes No 


Questions Asked of 
42 Superintendents 


Is there an active PTA or other parent 
organization serving your schools? 37 5 

Have any committees of the PTA or 
other parent organizations served in 
the past two years as advisory groups 
to study school problems or to assist 
in conducting various school ac- 
tivities? 

Have the schools made use of any type 
of citizens advisory committee (other 
than connected with PTA or other 


THIS IS THE LAST Of a Series of three articles by 
MR. VAN WINKLE (Alpha 1996), a member of the 
Bowling Green State University, O., staff. 


parent organizations) to study prob- 
lems connected with curriculum, 
buildings, etc., and to make recom- 
mendations? 

Has the use of citizens committees 
been limited mostly to assisting in 
getting bond issues and tax levies 
passed? 

Have citizens been included as mem- 
bers of committees, along with teach- 
ers and possibly students, in the past 
three years, to study such school 
problems as safety, social life, cur- 
riculum, etc.? 

Have any citizens of this community 
been asked in the past five years to 
assist in a study of the school’s un- 
met needs? 18 24 


Except in two areas, citizen participation in 
school affairs is rather limited. These two areas 
are parent-teacher organizations and _participa- 
tion in raising funds for buildings and equip- 
ment. All but five superintendents said there 
were active parent organizations serving their 
schools. Yet this figure is misleading when one 
takes into consideration comments by  super- 
intendents. For one thing, their “yes” answers 
to this question included all sorts of parent or- 
ganizations, such as mothers’ clubs and band par- 
ents. Further, superintendents generally felt 
justified in answering “yes” to the question, even 
though a school system might have a parent or- 
ganization in only one of its several schools. 

What do parent organizations do? Super- 
intendents’ comments indicated little activity in 
decision-making or in an advisory capacity. One 
said, “The Mothers’ Club helped to supervise stu- 
dent trips.” Another said, “They helped with the 
bond issue campaign.” Only two indicated par- 
ent participation in other significant school mat- 
ters. One said the parent organization studied 
and recommended driver training. The other 
said, “Yes, they studied various educational prob- 
lems, discussed grade cards, offerings of the 
school, and the need for equipment and supplies.” 

Much of the time the researchers felt that 
superintendents tended to be a bit “elastic” in 
their responses. For example, a third of them 
said that their schools had used citizens’ ad- 
visory committees aside from those connected 
with parent organizations. While this may be 
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true—and it is positively known that some of 
the school systems included in this study do 
have citizens advisory committees—explanations 
by some superintendents indicated a rather loose 
interpretation of the question. One superintendent 
said, “The Lions Club has been active in passing 
bond issues and tax levies,” and another named 
the Athletic Booster Club. A third named the 
Band Mothers, who “meet rain or shine.” In 
reply to the next question, two-thirds of the su- 
perintendents admitted that the use of citizens’ 
committees in their school systems had been 
limited largely to assisting in getting bond issues 
and tax levies passed. 

After asking this series of questions about citi- 
zen participation in school affairs, we asked seven 
questions relating to participation of students and 
teachers in administration. To what extent do 
superintendents permit or encourage such parti- 
cipation? The questions and a tabulation of re- 
sponses follow: 


Responses of 
Superintendents 


Yes No 


Questions Asked of 
42 Superintendents 


Did the teaching staff have a part in 
the formulation or revision of the 
statement of philosophy for the 
school system? 
Has the use of teachers’ committees 
proved successful in the school pro- 
gram (e.g., for handling assembly 
programs, welfare, discipline, etc.)? 
Does the teaching staff have an agenda 
or steering committee to plan fac- 
ulty study of school problems? 
Does the teaching staff participate in 
revisions of the salary schedule? 
Are there any committees in the 
school system that are composed of 
both students and teachers to study 
school problems and make recom- 
mendations? 22 
Does the school system have a function- 
ing Curriculum Study Committee? : 27 
Does the school system have an active 
student council program in the high 
school? 31 1] 


Responses to these questions show that almost 
three-fourths of the school systems use teachers’ 
committees for carrying on the work of the school 
and for developing statements of school philos- 
ophy, but only about one-third use teachers in 
planning agendas for the study of school problems 
ot for helping to revise salary schedules. 

Regarding the use of teachers’ committees, one 
‘uperintendent said such committees had never 
teen tried. Another said, “The faculty is not bur- 
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dened with committee work.” At the other ex- 
treme, a superintendent said, “I delegate every- 
thing.” 

In commenting on the use of teachers in pre- 
paring an agenda for the study of school prob- 
lems, one superintendent said, “The principal 
has this duty,” and another said that this work 
is done “mostly by me.” 


One reason for the larger number of “no” 
answers to the fourth question is that some 
school systems have no salary schedule. One 
superintendent said, “We pay the state mini- 
mum.” Another said that his system had no sal- 
ary schedule. A third who answered “no” said 
that teachers participate “only to the extent of 
voicing dissatisfaction and requesting raises.” 

Slightly less than half the superintendents in- 
dicated that there were committees in their school 
systems composed of both students and teachers 
to study school problems and to make recom- 
mendations. Eight superintendents answered “yes” 
to the question concerning such committees, on 
the strength of the existence of student councils 
in the high schools. Another said, “They have 
helped in selecting class plays and in standardiz- 
ing athletic awards.” Apparently the number of 
instances in which such committees were permitted 
to tackle anything of significance is very small. 
An exception was found in one school system 
where “students from both high schools have been 
meeting with the superintendent to discuss plans 
for the new high school building.” 

When we submitted a questionnaire to the 
teachers in these 42 school systems, on which we 
asked whether there were committees in their 
schools of any consequence composed of both 
students and teachers, 26.4 per cent said “yes”; 
43.2 per cent said “no”; and 30.4 per cent did 
not respond. 

Practices apparently vary widely among school 
systems, with extensive participation found in 
some and almost no participation in others. In 
general, this study shows that although citizens 
participate to some extent in school affairs, much 
of this participation is limited to helping obtain 
funds for school operation and for new buildings 
and equipment. 

The findings in this study seem to justify a 
recommendation that many superintendents need 
to become better acquainted with the methods 
and possibilities for increased citizen participa- 
tion in school affairs. In failing to do so, they 
not only overlook a key means of informing the 
people about their schools but also fail to estab- 
lish an important means of “feedback” from the 
community. 





The Gifted: What Will They Become? 


No educational problem is getting closer scrutiny today 
than the gifted child. Witness, for example, the recent three- 
day national conference in Chicago on this subject, jointly 
sponsored by the Midwest Administration Center, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Department of Education, and the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators. 

Here is a thoughtful analysis that starts with the crucial 


question: 


gifted children to be as a result of our efforts? 


“What kinds of individuals would we like the 
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EST all four- and five-year-old children. Al- 
low the potential high-achievers to start the 
first grade a year earlier than most children 
and two years earlier than the slow developers.” 

“Identify the potentially gifted children in the 
first grade and put them together in a separate 
class or separate school for special instruction 
thereafter.” 

“Follow the European pattern of identifying the 
university-bound children at age ten to twelve and 
set up special schools and instruction for them.” 

“Accelerate the gifted so that they may enter 
college at age sixteen.” 

“Make sure that every gifted child has at least 
four years of high-school mathematics, or science, 
or Latin, or whatever else the promoting indi- 
vidual or group desires most.” 

“Do away with general education in high school 
and go back to the liberal arts; increasing num- 
bers of high school graduates are going to college; 
the gifted need a liberal education.” 

How shall the public, tax-supported schools, 
responsible for providing good education to all 
children of all parents, respond to the many cur- 
rent pressures to identify and make special 
arrangements for gifted children? The most im- 
portant question to be answered by the schools, 
by parents interested in education of gifted chil- 
dren, and by those organized groups who wish 
the public schools to get more gifted students 
ready to meet certain college or career require- 
ments is: “What kinds of individuals would we 
like gifted and talented children to be as a result 
of our educational efforts?” This broad question 
needs further defining in the areas of intellectual 
achievements, social competence, and moral 
values. 





MR. KLAUSMEIER (Phi 1391) is an associate pro- 
fessor of education, University of Wisconsin. 





1. Intellectual Achievements. (a) Do we want 
the gifted high-school graduate to be very highly 
specialized in one or two areas such as mathe- 
matics, science, English, art, foreign language, 
and business education? (b) Do we want a 
non-specialized individual with some competence 
in several subject-matter areas and in several 
expressive areas? For example, do we want the 
gifted graduate to have two years of work in 
several areas such as mathematics, science, 
language, English, and social studies and also 
some experiences in music, art, dramatics, home 
making, business education, agriculture, shop? 
(c) Do we desire the gifted graduate to have 
quite high specialization in one or even two 
areas and also competence in several others? 

2. Social Competence. (a) Do we want the 
gifted high-school graduate to avoid others so 
that he may use his talents exclusively in indi- 
vidual efforts? (b) Do we want the gifted stu- 
dent to be skilled only in working and living with 
others of similarly high achievement? (c) Do 
we want the gifted person to find satisfactions in 
independent work and in communicating and 
living with others of many levels of competence 
and many areas of interest? 

3. Moral Values. (a) Do we wish the gifted 
person to be unconcerned with the effects of his 
efforts on self and others? For example, do we 
want a person so strongly motivated for high 
achievement that he ruins his own health in the 
process or is unconcerned with producing 4 
“monster” product or idea that destroys the 
happiness or endangers the welfare of others? 
(b) Should the gifted high-school graduate use 
his talents for personal gain only, taking advan- 
tage of those of lesser abilities to achieve eco- 
nomic, social, or political mastery over them? 
(c) Do we desire the gifted youth to use his tal- 
ents in caring for his own needs and to be con- 
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“Mass education, because of its universal- 
ity, has a new and unequaled chance to spot 
the real elite, to discover talent and further 
it where it can be found.”—Fred Hechinger, 
in An Adventure in Education. 


THE GIFTED: WHAT WILL THEY BECOME? 











a 


cerned with improving conditions for effective 
living for himself and others? 

The writer proposes that we should strive to 
identify and develop individuals who, upon high- 
school graduation, will have rather high special- 
ization in at least one area in which their par- 
ticular talents lie, will find satisfactions in living 
with others of varying talents and interests, and 
will use their talents to improve conditions for 
themselves and others. None of the practices 
listed in the opening paragraphs will reach this 
goal for all the potential high-achievers in all 
schools, and some will prevent its fulfillment. The 
nine proposals which follow are applicable to 
many situations, are in line with achieving the 
stated goal, and pertain to education from kin- 
dergarten through high school. 


Proposal Number One. Develop a systematic, 
continuous program for the identification and de- 
velopment of any talent any child may possess. 


Only the amateur proposes that he can reliably 
identify in the elementary grades every child who 
will make an outstanding contribution to society 
as an adult. Psychologists and educators, working 
together with high-school students, recognize 
that many factors which they cannot control lead 
to one student with a Stanford-Binet IQ of 115 
and high motivation achieving at a higher level 
than another with an IQ of 140 and low motiva- 
tion or an emotional problem. The best minds in 
our universities have not yet found an efficient 
way of predicting which entering Ph. D. candi- 
dates will complete the requirements and which 
will fail—much less of predicting who will con- 
tribute significantly and who will not after the 
degree is awarded. 

Faced with an increasing demand for creative, 
gifted individuals, the schools must make certain 
that they do not eliminate future high-achieving 
adults from specially-provided school programs. 
Instead of limiting the special provisions to the 
one per cent with Stanford-Binet 1Q’s above 140, 
or the two per cent with IQ’s above 132, or even 
the 16 per cent with IQ’s above 116, we would do 
well to provide every child with the opportunity 
'0 express himself creatively. As part of the 
process of identification and development of 
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talent, especially in the first nine years of school, 
we probably need much more emphasis on in- 
struction in the expressive areas—music, art, 
dance, creative writing, dramatics—and in various 
areas of organized knowledge such as science and 
literature, so that reasonable opportunities are 
present to ascertain the areas in which the child’s 
talents may lie (or may be developed) and so that 
the child and his parents may become aware of 
it. Were this done on a more widespread basis, 
many above-average but not outstanding stu- 
dents would possibly find an area of interest 
which could be developed to a very high level 
prior to high school graduation. And those few 
towering intellects of genius proportion could 
advance in this environment as rapidly and as 
broadly as their curiosity and energy impell them. 
The number of individuals who achieve high in 
any society at a given time is determined not only 
by what is in the individuals, but also by society’s 
opportunities and demands for high achievement. 
The experiences of World War II demonstrated 
that many young men and women of varying tal- 
ents, when presented with the opportunity and 
the demand to achieve, responded well. Apparently 
the Russians are now providing more opportuni- 
ties and are developing more talented individuals. 
Much research yet remains to be completed 
before children who have the potentiality for mak- 
ing significant contributions to society as adults 
can be identified without error. Much research 
needs tobe done to determine how our society 
can increase the opportunities for creative, sig- 
nificant contributions. While this research is in 
progress, upgrading the quality of education for 
all children, and especially those with academic 
or other talents, is the most reasonable way for 
making sure that the really gifted are adequately 
provided for and that the best in all children is 
developed to meet society’s demands. 


Proposal Number Two. Admit all children to 
kindergarten or first grade at about the same 
chronological age, giving all of them opportunity 
to profit from such attendance, and making cer- 
tain that as much attention is given to identifying 
and providing for the potential high-achievers as 
to the physically handicapped, mentally retarded, 
slow learners, and average children. 


Even if we could reliably identify the future 
high-achieving adults among the present four-, 
five-, and six-year-old children (which we can- 
not), the practice of admitting some to first grade 
at five, others at six, and still others at age seven, 
would likely lead to widespread dissatisfactions 
among children and parents. For within a family 
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of several children we might have one entering 
first grade at age five while another waits until 
age seven. And among neighboring families the 
same entrance ages might occur. Only in very 
large cities and other communities where parents 
care little about the education of children residing 
in their close vicinity is it possible to have differ- 
ential entrance ages to the first grade without in- 
curring parental disapproval of the policy. Even 
where the policy is practiced, we should recog- 
nize that many slower-maturing six- and even 
seven-year-olds may eventually achieve higher 
than some of the faster-maturing five-year-olds. 


Proposal Number Three. Place _ children, 
throughout the elementary grades, in classes 
which have both a range and variety of talents, 
and group within the class or individualize instruc- 
tion within the class to meet the needs of all. 


Some segregating of the potential high-achiev- 
ers in the intermediate grades for some portion 
of the instruction—such as in reading, arithmetic, 
music, art, dramatics, student council, and library 
work—may prove beneficial. Some sectioning in- 
to special classes for part of the instruction in 
those larger schools where only one or two out- 
standing pupils in each class are found might 
also prove beneficial, but segregating the po- 
tential high-achievers for all instruction into a 
special class or a special elementary school de- 
prives these children during the formative years of 
learning how to understand and live pleasantly 
with those of lower talents. While it is possible 
in poorly-taught classrooms for the fast learner to 
develop snobbishness and feelings of superiority, 
it is also possible in the well-taught, heterogeneous 
class room group for the gifted child to develop 
his creative powers and at the same time learn 
wholesome attitudes and communication skills 
in living with the less talented. 


Proposal Number Four. Accelerate during the 
intermediate grades and junior high school 
through double promotions only those potential 
high-achievers whose physical, social, and emo- 
tional development is in harmony with their in- 
tellectual development. 


While positive correlations are found between 
age and such factors as height, weight, carpal de- 
velopment, and social and emotional development, 
the correlations are so low as to be practically 
useless when applied to individual cases. Many 
of our actually and potentially talented inter- 
mediate-grade and junior-high-school students are 
near the average in each of the areas listed. Ac- 
celerating these would be unwise except in poor 
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schools which cannot enrich the curriculum offer. 
ings or otherwise adequately meet the intellectual] 
needs of the high-achievers. 


Proposal Number Five. Encourage the potential 
high-achievers in the high school to complete the 
usual requirements for four years in three years, 
or increase the number of subject-matter areas 
and emphasize depth of understanding and skills 
in the areas which the gifted pursue. 


The latter procedure could lead to the granting 
of college credits upon admission to college. If 
we were assured that society would make higher 
education possible for every high-achieving grad- 
uate, rather than force thousands of them, be- 
cause of financial need, to go into careers in 
which their talents are not challenged and de- 
veloped, we would now be preparing more fast- 
maturing high-school students for college entrance 
in three years. The principle of having the gifted 
student complete the usual requirements for four 
years in three could also be applied to college 
education. Many gifted young adults are pursuing 
identical courses and at the same rate as those 
less gifted whose best efforts are required to make 
sufficiently high marks to remain in college. 

Thus, if we generally favor acceleration of the 
gifted students, ample opportunity is present 
for acceleration at the senior-high-school and col- 
lege levels with little if any need for it in those 
elementary and junior high schools which have 
material resources and adequately prepared teach- 
ers to provide for the gifted children. Assuredly, 
the closer the individual is to full physical ma- 
turity and the closer he is to becoming intellect- 
ually, economically, and socially independent, the 





Lesson I. Motivation 








“We were in the same graduating class. I had a 
brilliant mind; he had a nagging wife.” 


—Reprinted by permission of The Saturday Review 
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more reliably can his potential achievements be 
a praised and the more responsibility can and 
should he assume for making his own decisions 
concerning career and speed of reaching it. 


Proposal Number Six. Continue to emphasize 
enerai education for efjective citizenship for all 
youth of high school age; and as the size and 
resources Of the high school allow, offer various 
curriculum patterns which provide for a degree 
of specialization for the academically gifted and 
for those with talents in such areas as visual art, 
music, dramatics, creative writing, applied arts, 
and other career areas. 


Specialization of instruction in high school 
necessarily involves some grouping of children 
according to areas of interest and must be done 
to meet the possible career goals of the gifted. 
Classes are needed, however, in social studies, 
core, or other areas in which children of all per- 
formance levels learn the attitudes and skills 
needed for living effectively with others of various 
abilities and interests. As the general high school 
in the larger community and the vocational high 
school in the larger city have assumed responsi- 
bility for preparing some less gifted students for 
gainful employment immediately following gradu- 
ation, so should we make certain that potential 
high-achievers are provided with opportunities 
to get the most from their education, including 
some specialization toward a career which will 
involve college education. 


Proposal Number Seven. Re-examine the re- 
quirements placed upon the high-school graduate 
for being admitted to the various careers attain- 
able through college education. 


It is possible that denying college students ad- 
mission to programs of higher education leading 
to certain careers may actually be keeping many 
potential high-achievers from entering these 
careers. While some youth know the career they 
wish to pursue as early as age thirteen or four- 
teen, others are very uncertain even as college 
freshmen and sophomores. These latter individ- 
uals frequently decide upon a challenging career 
only to find that because of “lacks” in their high- 
school preparation they cannot enter the necessary 
program. In some cases, their only opportunity is 
to get the required courses through evening high- 
school work, correspondence, or transfer to an- 
other college. It is tempting for the gifted student 
not to do any of these but to make a career se- 
lection to which he can be admitted “as is.” 


THE GIFTED: WHAT WILL THEY BECOME? 
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Proposal Number Eight. 
resources fully. 


Utilize community 


Many schools and classrooms are more 
crowded today than they were five years ago, and 
we have not secured nearly enough talented and 
gifted persons to pursue teaching as a career. It 
is not uncommon to find a teacher attempting to 
provide instruction in English each day to as many 
as 180 adolescents in five separate classes. The 
non-athletes in high school often get their physical 
exercise (it really cannot be called physical edu- 
cation) in groups as large as 100. Parents are 
still expected to pay for the private music, art, 
and dance lessons the child needs to develop his 
talents—the school lacks space, time, and 
teachers. We yet find many persons trying to 
teach adolescents mathematics and science who 
themselves have poor backgrounds in the areas. 
Instruction in foreign languages is often offered 
by persons who cannot speak the language well. 

The principal cause of this educational neglect 
of the talented and gifted children lies squarely 
within our total society, which persistently re- 
fuses to provide adequate support for education 
at all levels—kindergarten through higher edu- 
cation. We apparently are committed to defend 
ourselves with military might developed and main- 
tained through high individual federal income 
taxes, while defying the localities and states to 
find sufficient remaining tax resources to provide 
good education for children and youth. This con- 
dition has existed for many years and probably 
will continue. Therefore, parents and school peo- 
ple may well look toward every available resource 
in the community to aid in the education of the 
gifted and talented. Community recreation pro- 
grams which offer crafts; YMCA and YWCA 
programs in which art, science, and physical 
talents may be developed; the museum, art gallery, 
music hall, and science exhibit which may spark 
a dormant interest; some special commercial tele- 
vision programs for children and youth; some 
educational television programs; the retired pro- 
fessional or business man with an interest in his 
field and in children; the various special-interest 
groups which develop in school and carry on out- 
of-school activities; the education programs for 
children and youth carried on by the college or 
university in the fine arts, in languages, and the 
like—any of these which may exist within the 
community are useful in the identification and 
development of talent. Children, teachers, and 
parents should be aware of them and utilize them. 
Efficient utilization will mean many hours of 
work for a teacher or other school person in ad- 
dition to his regular duties; the rewards—intellec- 
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tual, moral, and social—are worth such effort. 


Proposal Number Nine. Inform society fully 
of the loss of the gifted which is occurring at 
present after high-school graduation. 


Many gifted youth do not have the money to 
continue higher education; many go into occupa- 
tions before or after high-school graduation in 
which their talent is lost, with no attempt made 
by employers to identify or develop them; many 
young men enter military service and do not then 
or later develop their potentialities fully; many 
academically gifted young adults find the first 
two years of college work so unchallenging that 
they leave. The loss of the gifted is probably much 
higher after than during the twelve years of ele- 
mentary and high school. 

Careful attention directed toward identifying 
the motivations which society generally provides 
for the gifted should also prove fruitful. Who is 
awarded recognition and economic gains, as 
revealed by our mass media of communication— 
newspapers, popular magazines, television, and 
radio? Millions of youth and young adults ob- 
serve prowess in athletics, the ability to make 
large audiences chuckle or guffaw, and managerial 
knack receiving the ovations from all sides. Rela- 
tively little incentive is provided for our children 
and youth to apply their potentialities in other 
areas where creativeness is desperately needed, 
such as in government, the fine arts, the profes- 
sions, industry, and organized labor. Only oc- 
casionally is a Dr. Jonas Salk lionized; the man- 
of-the-year is usually selected from management. 
The brilliant discoverer of Vitamin D is relatively 
unknown to the typical high-school! student, but 
everyone knows the first- and even the third-string 
quarterback. The creator of an expressive dance 
is obscure, while the physically attractive and 
sometimes intelligent Miss Mainstreet receives 
wide publicity and is well paid to advertise some 
wonder product on the television screen; the poet’s 
audience is counted in hundreds while the rock- 
and-roll singer reaches the millions. 


Summary 


In summary, it must be said that there is no one 
best way to identify, motivate, and provide for 
the gifted child. We do not want all gifted chil- 
dren to be alike; we need many kinds of gifted 
individuals and we need to develop any useful 
talent that any child may possess. The better way 
of providing for the gifted depends in part upon 
the nature of the individual child, his family, the 
school he attends, and the community in which 
he resides. None of the varying solutions prac- 
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ticed in New York City, or Cleveland, or Portland, 
or in the private schools may work well in 
smaller city, in suburbia, or in the rural public 
school. Educational solutions for the gifted are 
complex, involving many persons rather than g 
few. But any proposed solution needs the carefy| 
consideration of the persons with the most re. 
sponsibility for the gifted—parents and school 
people—and should generally start with at- 
tempting to answer the question: “What kinds of 
individuals would we like the gifted children to 
be as a result of our educational efforts?” 
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New Type Job Training 


Training for a new professional job-classification, 
known to industry and research as the technical 
writer, has been made possible by the addition of 
a four-year program in technical writing and pub- 
lishing at the Simmons College School of Publication, 
Boston, Mass. 

The new program is for the person who will write 
manuals and other materials describing the complex 
nature, operation, and maintenance of modern elec- 
tronic and technical engineering devices. Such wit 
ing needs a person with a solid technical grounding, 
skill in writing, and a knowledge of publication tech- 
niques 
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Another View of Desegregation 

p Students of desegregation will want to examine 
the summer, 1956, Journal of Negro Education, a 
quarterly review of problems incident to the educa- 
tion of Negroes, published at Howard University, 
Washington, D. C. The summer issue is composed of 
eighteen major articles covering the status of de- 
segregation in the segregated states and ending with 
a critical summary by Preston Valien, chairman 
of the department of social science, Fisk Univer- 
sity. Valien’s excellent article opens with these 
words: “In reviewing the status of desegregation in 
the year since the May 31, 1955, implementation 
decree of the U. S. Supreme Court, one is struck 
by the predominance of what appears to be two 
strongly contradictory developments. On the one 
hand, the period has been marked by a growth in 
organized opposition to the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision which, in the Deep South, approaches an- 
archy in some instances and overt subversion of the 
national government in others. Yet, the period 
has been marked also by important legal victories 
for desegregation (even in the Deep South) and by 
significant progress in desegregation of activities 
outside of education. ... ” 


Remind Us to Check Up 

> Pennsylvania State University is teaching be- 
ginning German by television this year. According 
to the Penn public information department, it is 
probably the first foreign language course taught 
over university-operated closed circuit television any- 
where in the country. 

In the three-hour course, only one hour of 
grammar is taught by TV. During the remaining 
‘wo hours apprentice teachers drill students and 
hold reading lessons. The 200 enrollees have been 
divided into matched groups so that effectiveness 
of the televised instruction can be measured. 


Costs of Attending College 

P All the expenses of attending a publicly-sup- 
ported college or university totaled about $1,500 for 
the median student last year, according to E. V. 
Hollis of the U. S. Office of Education. Students 
attending privately-controlled institutions spent $500 
more. A complete report of Hollis’ study is being 
published soon. 
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Scholarly Paperbacks 


B® One university press at least among the many 
active these days realizes that scholars are usually 
hard up and are not necessarily impressed by the 
hard cover on a book. 

The Wayne State University Press of Detroit, 
Mich., began a series of paperback books this au- 
tumn. Press Director Harold Basilius says the series 
will be originals and “scholarly in content, but broad 
enough in scope to insure the interest of many 
readers.” 

First of the series will be Henry M. Bain’s Ballot 
Position and Voter's Choice. Another is Political 
Party Patterns in Michigan, by the late Professor 
Stephen B. Sarasohn and Vera Sarasohn. 


Some Engineers Re-Enter Teaching 


& Not the entire picture of engineering and the 
schools is black. Although 750 engineering teachers 
took industry jobs in 1955 or 1956, 500 engineers 
left industry for teaching in the same two-year period, 
according to the American Society for Engineering 
Education. The ASEE describes opportunity to work 
with and shape lives of young people; freedom of 
working hours; life in a literate and stimulating 
atmosphere; and attractive locations as the ad- 
vantages of college teaching. The disadvantages in- 
clude lagging fringe benefits; salary increases based 
on number of degrees held or length of service: 
and slow advancement. 


With the Tongue-in-Cheek Minority 


B® When a problem gets enough publicity, someone 
inevitably comes up with an answer to end all 
answers. Such is Michael Jackson’s in the Novem- 
ber Atlantic. “To read, a child must see value in 
reading,” muses Mr. Jackson. . It is up to 
educators to give the child the proper incentive. 
My suggestion is this: let the community raise the 
money for a good silent movie serial. For twenty 
Saturday afternoons let all the second-graders go 
to the show. With a nurse in attendance to admin- 
ister sedatives to the inevitable hysterical few, the 
majority should emerge as capable readers (figur- 
ing out the subtitles before they vanish)—and that, 
after all, is what we want.” 


> 
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AAHPER and Physical Fitness 


& The American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, a unit of the NEA, 
is getting ready to launch a nationwide effort to 
re-emphasize physical fitness for American youth. 
The AAHPER hopes to do something about the 
poor physical fitness of young America as portrayed 
at the President’s Physical Fitness Conference at 
Annapolis last summer. 

AAHPER cites figures to prove that barely 50 
per cent of all high-school students take physical 
education courses. Figures for elementary schools 
are even lower. The physical education program 
appears to be the most expendable item in the 
school curriculum and is deleted, delayed, or 
truncated under the pressure of time, space, and 
the teacher shortage. 


Work Experiences Extend Classroom 


Bb Work Experience in Secondary Schools, 1955- 
56, by DeWitt Hunt, will be published as a bulle- 
tin of the U. S. Office of Education before the end 
of the year. It describes several types of experi- 
ments: those under which pupils work in school 
for pay and without pay; those for which they 
work in the community for pay and without pay; 
those which have a vocational objective and those 
which have a general education aim; those in the 
junior and those in the senior high schools. Hunt 
suggests a number of principles for operating work 
experience programs. One of them: “The work 
station must be an extension of the classroom.” 


Congratulations, MSTA 


& Our hat is off to the Missouri State Teachers 
Association as it celebrates its one-hundredth birth- 
day. The November issue of School and Commu- 
nity, the MSTA journal, notes that since 1942 six 
consecutive victories for Missouri schools have been 
won as a result of MSTA-directed campaigns. 
Among these was a major state constitutional re- 
vision, followed by a series of amendments which 
have affected school financing and organization fa- 
vorably. 


Grant for International Education 


& The Institute of International Education has re- 
ceived a grant of $3,500,000 from the Ford Founda- 
tion, the largest single gift ever received by the 
Institute, to be allocated over a ten-year period. It 
has also received $1,500,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation, a ten-year grant; and $250,000 from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, a five-year grant. 


B® Of the 556 National Merit Scholarships awarded 
this year, only 28 per cent went to female con- 
testants, although at the outset of the competition 
60 per cent of the 60,000 contestants were girls. 
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Faith in the Future 


“I am of the conviction that future generations 
will regard our current preparations for launchin 
a man-made satellite with much the same anti. 
quarian interest as we now recall Benjamin Franklin 
launching his kite in a thunderstorm—for I haye 
faith and confidence that our schools and teacher 
will train effectively for the world of tomorrow, for 
an age of such political freedom, cultural achieve. 
ment, and spiritual splendor as man has never dared 
dream.” 

—Herold C. Hunt, Under-Secretary of Health, Edy. 
cation, and Welfare 


Corporate Giving Sets New Record 


® Corporate giving to higher education in 1955 
set new records, according to the Council for Fi. 
nancial Aid to Education. Dollar value of grants 
by all companies reporting in a survey showed that 
forty-nine corporations made total grants of $21, 
442,794.12 in 1955, compared with $8,176,455.34 
reported for 1952, by thirty-eight corporations. Un- 
restricted gifts predominated, 24.35 per cent of all 
gifts being so designated in 1955. 


Cousins Honored by Wayne U. 


Bm Wayne State University has given its 1956 
Education Award to Norman Cousins, editor of 
The Saturday Review and leader of educational 
movements to achieve better international under- 
standing. Last year the honor went to Mrs. Agnes 
Meyer, well-known advocate of citizen action in 
community education. In 1954 it was awarded to 
Roy Larsen, publisher of Time magazine and chair- 
man of the National Citizen’s Council for the Pub- 
lic Schools. 

Cousins will be among convention headliners 
when the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators meets in Atlantic City February 15-20. 


Canada Looks at Teacher Salaries 


Bm Over thirty Canadian cities and towns have 
looked critically at the pay they provide for their 
teachers and principals. Sample facts: For ele- 
mentary teachers, minimum pay hovers around the 
$2,300 figure, with some communities paying a 
low as $1,600. For secondary teachers, most com- 
mon salary is $3,500. Maximums range up to $6,500. 
Principals’ salaries range from $2,500, the min 
mum in some cities, to $10,000 in Toronto. 


& Encouraging Scientific Talent, by Charles C. 
Cole, Jr., describes ways of identifying scientific 
ability and explains why so many potential scientists 
and engineers do not attend college. Written at the 
request of the National Science Foundation, it may 
be secured from the College Entrance Examination 
Board, 425 West 117th Street, New York 27, for 
$3.50. 
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The Newspaper Influence 


“Interpreting Education through the Local News- 
aper” is the title of a significant article appearing 
in the October Administrator's Notebook, a publi- 
cation of the Midwest Administration Center, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The author, W. Stuart Grout, Illinois State Normal 
University, has summarized the results of a study 
carried on in a small suburban community with 
better than average schools and an enterprising 
weekly newspaper. 

Numerous studies have shown that, left to 
themselves, newspapers tend to concentrate on 
athletics and other extra-curricular activities in re- 
porting school news. Public understanding of the 
basic program is little affected. But in this special 
study, with the cooperation of the local editor, 
significant gains were accomplished in understanding 
and approval of such curricular matters as reading 
instruction in the kindergarten, the meaning of 
reading readiness, methods of teaching reading in 
first grade, grouping pupils for reading, individual 
differences in learning to read, the teaching of 
phonetics, and the language arts approach to read- 
ing. 

Grout concludes the article with a number of 
suggestions for administrators, as follows: 


1. Interpretive articles in the local newspaper 
should begin with those phases of a school’s educa- 
tional program which are of the greatest interest to 
the public. 

2. The content of the articles should be centered 
around those phases of the educational program in 
which the public already has some understanding. 

3. The articles should be written according to the 
rules of sound newspaper reporting. 

4. The articles should present an accurate picture 
of the school’s educational program. It should be 
described as it actually appears and not as it should 
appear in the eyes of a particular interest group. 

5. The content of the articles should appeal to 
the reader as being something in which he has a 
vital concern. He should feel that the articles 
are addressed to him and that they are worth 
reading. 

6. The articles should be accompanied by photo- 
graphs which appeal to the reader and help clarify 
the content of the articles. Photographs of pupils in 
the local school engaged in some activity pertaining 
(0 the educational program are effective in this 
respect. 


Worse and Worse and Less and Less 


A “general deterioration of the quality of in- 
struction” at the high school and college level and 
a “disturbing reduction” in science courses offered 
by secondary schools have been cited by Columbia 
University’s dean of the medical faculty as reasons 
lor a continual lowering of the preparation of stu- 
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dents going into many of the professional schools. 

Dr. Willard C. Rappleye says that “‘vitalizing” the 
preparatory period before medical school may be 
the most satisfactory solution to a serious problem 
of training doctors in terms of quality, rather than in 
terms of numbers alone. 

“Not only is there a serious shortage of satisfac- 
tory teachers in general, but, from the standpoint 
of recruitment of personnel for the sciences and 
the health fields, there is a disturbing reduction in 
instruction basic to the education of such potential 
students,” says Rappleye. “For example, it is re- 
ported that 20 per cent of American high schools 
no longer offer courses in physics or chemistry, and 
consequently less than 25 per cent of the high schools 
have had a course in those subjects. The shortage of 
competent science instructors in the high schools 
and colleges is serious.” 


First International Research Confo 


The first international conference on educational 
research ever held met last February 13 at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. UNESCO will publish a full re- 
port of the meeting. Organized by the American 
Educational Research Association with the financial 
support of UNESCO, the conference attracted ten 
participants from outside the United States and ten 
from within. Represented were Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, England, France, Germany, 
Japan, the USSR, and the US. Emphasized in the 
conclusions and recommendations were exchange of 
information, the development of national programs 
of educational research, cooperative research at the 
international level, and the development of common 
methods and techniques. 


That Language Barrier Again 


Birds of the same species, coming from different 
countries, have trouble understanding each other. 
This is reported by American and French scientists 
who have conducted extensive research on the sounds 
of the crow and the herring gull. 

Penn State University scientists have learned that 
these birds make sounds that can be classed as as- 
sembly calls, food-finding calls, and alarm calls. 
French scientists have done similar work with the 
same species. 

The assembly call of the American crow, when 
played to roosting French crows, prompted some of 
the latter to fly toward the source of sound, just 
as American crows had done. But all the other calls, 
meaningful to American birds, were Greek to the 
French. 


The trouble with present-day manners and morals 
is that the children who used to learn their lessons 
at their mothers’ knees are now at other joints, and 
the adolescents who once associated respectfully 
with the Edisons and Victors are now playing around 
with the Jukes. 

—The Nation’s Schools, August, 1956 
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Max Rafferty has diagnosed expertly one of the 
major ailments of the teaching profession in “Draw 
Up a Couch” (October, 1956). His prescription will 
alleviate, but not cure, the ailment. 

He is by no means the first to point out that in 
most people, education has been a “cross-section” 
profession. All of his life he has been surrounded by 
those who believe that education should contribute 
to lifelong human development, not merely to the 
development of children and adolescents. 

It is not necessary or desirable that a given teacher 
be completely a specialist in the education of one 
age-group. To get satisfactory results with a child 
of a given age, it is at least necessary for the teacher 
to be able to work with the other members of his 
family and to be aware of his relationships with 
people of all ages in his community. It is still less 
necessary and desirable for an entire schoo! system 
to concentrate on the education of children and shut 
its teachers off from adult contacts. 

Teachers and staffs who view the whole of life and 
see their communities whole, then use education 
whenever or wherever it can be used profitably to 
benefit the total and proper clientele of the schools, 
do not have the disease Mr. Rafferty is treating. 
They get some immediate results. Through associa- 
tion with adults, they learn the importance they at- 
tach to the work teachers do. They come to see 
how their work fits into the total scheme of things. 

Mr. Rafferty has certainly not overestimated the 
seriousness of the disease. It is perhaps more dan- 
gerous than he has indicated, for one who does not 
understand that human development is lifelong, and 
that education intended to aid human development 
maximally must be lifelong, does not understand 
what he is doing with or to people at any segment 
of their lives—H. M. Hamlin (Zeta 587). 


* * 7 


Keep the good work going and rest assured you 
have the support of the entire membership. Every 
good wish!—Arthur Lerner (Alpha Epsilon 2033). 


« * * 


Just finished reading the October issue of the Phi 
Delta Kappan. It is great, different, and interesting. 
You have done a fine job. . . . The contents of the 
magazine not only hold the reader’s interest, but 
they stimulate his curiosity and that is a good sign 
of live-learning.—J. Roy Leevy (Pi 468, Alpha Mu). 


* * * 


May I say that for a long period of time | have 
found our Journal to be a wonderful publication, 
and it seems to be getting even better!—Harry J. 
Donovan, Jr. (Alpha Pi 203). 


The filler concerning the Squadron Officer Sc 
Air University, Maxwell AFB, Alabama, which 
pears at the bottom of page 30, October Phi Deltg 
Kappan, leaves me somewhat puzzled. 

Is the concluding question to be interpreted ag , 
smart crack or can one assume it to be the hones 
inquiry of a seeker after truth? [The question was, 
“Are any of the Air Force officers hampered jp 
their translation of the AFB motto, Proficimys 
More Irrententi, by lack of training in Latin?” The 
motto means, “We Proceed Unhampered by Trp. 
dition.”] 

As a student at Maxwell, many months past, | 
managed to come up with the proper translation, as 
did many others. After all, my Latin studying days 
haunt me from before World War I. 

I have a wonder. Would you stick this in some 
unobtrusive corner of our Phi Delta Kappan? (You 
edit it and I buy it.) How many “run of the lecture 
room” college and/or university professors would 
be plain just stumped trying to read the Latin phrase. 
ology on the diplomas that carry their own names?— 
Lt. Col. Franklin D. Morrison (Alpha Iota 430). 


No smart crack intended with respect to Air 
Force officers. We were just a bit amused that the 
Air Force, perhaps least hampered among branches 
of service by threadbare tradition, should go back a 
thousand years to use a dead language in expressing 
its devotion to this ideal——The Editor. 


* * * 


I wish to commend you on the fine quality of 
the articles appearing in the Phi Delta Kappan and 
also the attractive make-up. 

As editor of the Pennsylvania School Journal and 
Education Bulletin 1 find material from time to 
time which | would like to reprint with appropriate 
credit. May I have permission to do so?—H. E. 
Gayman (Beta 1484). 


* * * 


May we take this opportunity to express our ap- 
preciation of the excellent work you are doing and 
the distinctive quality of the articles you present. 

We were particularly impressed with “Pied Pipers 
of Pedagogy,” and we wonder whether you might 
have reprints available in sufficient number to ac 
commodate a group of seventy graduate students. 
We would be pleased to purchase such reprints if 
they are available. . . . —Raymond M. Taibl (Omi- 
cron 919). 

* * * 

Certainly, we agree heartily with your editorial 
in the November PDKan about sloppy usage. 

But, where did you ever get “germaine” 
you know the girl?—John W. Garner (Alpha Omr 


cron 516). 


Oops, our glass house is showing. Or, to change 
the metaphor, we are hoist on our own petard— 
The Editor. 
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Two of the most vicious and destructive pieces of 
educational criticism this vituperative decade has 
known will have taken their toll by the time Phi 
Delta Kappans see this. We refer to Arthur Bestor’s 
“We Are Less Educated Than 50 Years Ago” and 
Dr. Arnold O. Beckman’s “A Businessman’s View 
on the ‘Failure’ of Education,” both featured in the 
November 30, 1956, U. S. News & World Report 
(circulation 737,242). As this is written, reprints 
are breaking out in the daily press like smallpox. 

We have chosen the adjectives vicious and de- 
structive reluctantly and with care. We do not use 
them hysterically. We should not like to be guilty of 
the kind of over-sensitivity among educators we 
deplored in the December KAPPAN. 

For lack of space, we can present here only two 
of our reasons for using these adjectives. 

|. Dr. Bestor is guilty both of drawing damaging 
conclusions unwarranted by the facts and of present- 
ing facts in a misleading manner—and he knows it. 

For example, Bestor makes much, early in his 
article, of the fact that high schools have reduced 
the number of courses they offer in mathematics and 
science, at a time when we sorely need scientists and 
mathematicians. He suggests that these courses were 
dropped chiefly because administrators have adopted 
a false philosophy of education, not because there 
is a lack of money. 

Elsewhere in the article, Bestor states unequivocally 
that the schools have enough money to provide ade- 
quate education for U. S. children. He chides White 
House Conference participants for emphasizing the 
financial needs of the schools. 

We do not think Dr. Bestor is so naive as honestly 
to discount the relationship between recent reduc- 
tions in math-science offerings and school finances, 
not when the shortage of teachers in these fields— 
and the reasons for the shoriage—have been so well 
documented and publicized. 

If he persuades laymen to believe the colossal can- 
ard that the schools do not need more money to 
meet the demands of our time—something taxpayers 
are all too eager to believe—Arthur Bestor is doing 
a disservice of incalculable magnitude to America. 

As arn example of misleading use of statistics, 
nothing can top the bar graphs featured in the 
Bestor article. To show that America is less well 
educated today than fifty years ago, a fifty-year 
decline in the percentage of enrolled high-school 
students taking science and mathematics is cited. 
This decline was from about 85 per cent in 1900 to 
about 5S per cent today, Bestor says. The much 





more relevant comparisons of total numbers and 
percentages of the high-school age group taking 
these subjects are carefully avoided, for they prove 
exactly the opposite point. Just for the record, we'll 
make the meaningful comparisons: 


1900 1953 


14-17 year olds in U. S. popu- 
lation 
Number of 14-17 year olds 
in high school 
Per cent of age group in 
high school 11 
Number taking science courses (us- 
ing Bestor’s percentages) 
Per cent of total age group 
taking high-school science 9 44 


6,152,231 7,538,000 


695,903 6,358,000 


84.3 


584,559 3,433,320 


These figures show that six times as many high- 
school age young people were taking science courses 
by 1953. Bestor chooses to overlook the fact that 
the percentage of high-school age children actually) 
attending jumped from 11 to 84.3 between 1900 and 
the present decade. 

2. Bestor tries to drive the wedge deeper be- 
tween so-called scholars and professional educators, 
at a time when all teachers should join hands to 
tackle the frightening crises in education that ac- 
company rapid economic, political, technological. 
and population changes. 

He says: “Professors in departments of education 
—most of them, not all—are at odds with all the 
rest. They have been the principal sponsors of the 
watering-down process I have tried to describe.” 
While saying this, Bestor presents as if they were 
his own certain sound ideas about education for 
which professional educators have fought for a 
generation. We expect to document this assertion in 
a later edition of the KAPPAN. 

For the present, it is not necessary to multiply 
instances. We trust that Phi Delta Kappans will 
be able to separate the disingenuous and exaggerated 
from the good things in such articles. Our concern 
is not with Bestor; it is with the fact that such men 
make convenient tools for the enemies of public 
education. It is not often a university professor plays 
into their hands so completely. 

Phi Delta Kappans have an obligation to analyze 
and refute the misleading statements and conclusions 
in this kind of public criticism of education. They 
must find dramatic and effective ways to demonstrate 
that the schools are doing a good job while patiently 
plugging away to correct the ills bound to arise 
during a period of rapid change.—S. E. 
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This is the personal testimonial of a recognized 
authority in educational philosophy. It will form 
the last chapter in Education for Creative Living, 


the author’s latest book. 


This I Believe 


By FREDERICK MAYER 


BELIEVE in the values of public education, 
the foundation of democracy. Within this 
structure we must realize the importance of 
diversity. Admitting that public education needs 
criticism for its own improvement, [ still feel 
that the main hope for America and for de- 
mocracy lies in the perfection of public education. 

I believe that the American teacher is the 
most solid supporter of democracy, and that 
education ought to be teacher-centered as well as 
child-centered. ‘Teaching can never be mediocre 
or it becomes self-defeating. Teaching must be 
great, yet greatness has many dimensions. It is 
not a possession, but a pilgrimage. It is measured 
by consequences—its influence on the lives of 
students and on culture. 

I believe that the teacher is the servant of 
the future, of the day after tomorrow. I believe 
in self-criticism in education. Smugness and self- 
righteousness are as dangerous in education as 
in religion. We can never consider the problems 
of education outside of the social matrix. There 
is a fundamental difference between education 
and indoctrination. I feel that the teacher’s func- 
tion is not that of a propagandist, but that of an 
analytical scientist with a sense of actuality. 

I believe that a philosophy of life is basic in 
education, that one cannot teach profoundly and 
constructively without such a philosophy. Our 
educational philosophy ought to be humane, 
guided by the spirit of compassion and mercy. 

I believe that standards are secondary, for man 
forms his own values. Every generation will 
create its own standards, thus forever reforming 
the future. 

I believe that every student has a creative 





MR. MAYER (Alpha Epsilon 2584) is professor of 
philosophy at the University of Redlands, California, 
and senior editor of Wisdom magazine. He is the 
author of eight books, some of which have been 
translated into ten languages, and has written more 
than 100 articles. 


spark. The development of this spark is our 
most sacred task. This spark makes us truly 
human, gives continuity to existence, and gives 
hope for the future. What it is we do not know, 
for ultimately man remains a secret to himself, 
Man sees himself only in manifestations, not as 
an essence. Perhaps this spark indicates that 
nothing is impossible if we have the necessary 
patience and intelligence. 

I believe in the creative possibilities of subject 
matter. 

I believe in competence in the basic skills, but 
they are only preludes to genuine creativity. 

I believe that the center of education is the pres- 
ent, that the 20th century is the underlying prob- 
lem of all problems. The study of the past for 
the sake of the past is intellectual archeology. 

I believe in the liberal arts as the core of edu- 
cation. By the liberal arts I mean those studies 
which make us humane, compassionate, and de- 
velop our critical attitude. 

I believe in the value of “un-essential” studies. 
The arts, especially music, should be part of every 
classroom. 

I believe that administration and teaching are 
interdependent. Administrators ought to be con- 
cerned, not with trivial details, but with the 
philosophy of the program they administer. Edu- 
cation will advance in proportion to our ability 
to produce great administrators and great teachers. 

I believe in men rather than buildings—in 
values rather than statistics. I do not believe that 
poverty among teachers adds to civilization. I feel 
that all levels of education are the same, that, if 
anything, the primary teacher is more important 
than the college professor. 

I believe that teaching is the most important 
vocation of mankind. Teaching must be dramatic, 
profound, and enjoyable. If it is not, our philos- 
ophy is inadequate. 

I believe that the discussion method is the 
heart of education. Discussion implies the con- 
vertibility of both student and teacher, that 
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neither takes a dogmatic position, but that both 
maintain a position of fallibility. 

I believe that the teacher must be willing to 
accept novelty. Teaching indicates the fallacy 
of a cyclical view of life. Teaching demonstrates 
that life is not vanity, but an invitation to creativ- 
ity. 
I believe in the integrity of the teaching pro- 
fession. It is undignified and unwise for the 
teacher to succumb to every political storm. 

I believe that education can only prosper in 
an atmosphere of freedom, and that freedom 
can never be maintained by authoritarian means. 

I believe in the future of American democracy, 
for dictatorship is ultimately destroyed because 
it does not recognize the creative spark in the 
individual. 

I believe that provincialism is the greatest 
enemy of education. As we broaden our horizons 
and expand our viewpoints, we see life under the 
aspect of universality. 

I believe there are no poor teachers, only un- 
awakened teachers. 

I believe there are no poor students, only un- 
motivated students. 

I believe that education will change drastically 
within our own lifetime, especially in the use 
of audio-visual techniques and television in our 
schools. 

I believe that the use of psychiatric methods 
will expand in education, with ultimately a psy- 
chologist in every school. 

I believe in scientific measurement as means, 
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not as an end, in education. 

I believe that the possibilities of adult educa- 
tion are one of the unfulfilled promises of our 
democracy. 

I believe that morality can never be legislated, 
but must be exemplified. 

I believe that ignorance in our time is perhaps 
the worst form of immorality. Morality demands 
constant self-examination on the part of the 
teacher and the student. There is a close relation- 
ship between education and religion, education 
being one of the great signs of the spiritual nature 
of man. 

I believe that the authoritarian attitude is as 
dangerous in morality as in education. 

I believe in the scientific method illuminated 
by poetry. 

I believe that we are approaching a golden age 
in education, and that education will prosper 
more in the future than in the past. 

I believe in the total approach in education, 
with emphasis on intensity, for totality must 
have a direction and a purpose. 

I believe in the centrality of literature in edu- 
cation, for literature forms man’s mirror of him- 
self. 

I believe in respect for facts; they are the 
matter of education, just as values represent the 
form of education. 

I believe that free universal public education 
is Our greatest contribution to civilization. 

I believe, in short, that education represents 
the kingdom of God on earth. 





Comparative Education Society Plans South American Tour 


The recently organized Comparative Education 
Society will sponsor a one-month tour of South 
America next summer, from August 17 to Septem- 
ber 15. The tour will be personally directed by Dr. 
William W. Brickman and Dr. Gerald Read. Last 
year thirty-two educators and nine wives visited 
educational institutions on all levels and talked 
with educators in seven European countries. The 
1957 tour will follow a similar pattern. 

The itinerary includes visits at San Juan, Puerto 
Rico; Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, Brazil; Buenos 
Aires (where a meeting of the Comparative Educa- 
tion Society is scheduled for September 1); Santiago, 
Chile; Lima, Peru; and Guayaquil, Ecuador. Cost 
of participation varies from $856 to $945, depend- 
ing on point of departure. This includes air transport, 
hotel, some meals, and guided tours. Details can be 
obtained from Dr. Read, secretary-treasurer of the 
society, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 

A committee of seventeen planning the program 


includes Harold Benjamin (Beta Epsilon), Peabody 
College for Teachers; Francis J. Brown, American 
Council on Education; Dr. Brickman (Rho), editor 
of School and Society and chairman of the depart- 
ment of history of education, New York University; 
Robert Brackenbury (Alpha Epsilon), University of 
Southern California; John F. Cramer (Chi), presi- 
dent, Portland State College; Bess Goodykoontz, 
deputy director, division of international education, 
U. S. Office of Education; Robert Havighurst (Zeta), 
University of Chicago; R. J. Henle, Saint Louis Uni- 
versity; L. P. Jorgenson (Phi), dean, University of 
Oklahoma; J. Roy Leevy (Pi), Purdue University; 
A.  Paplauskas-Ramunas, University of Ottawa, 
Canada; Dr. Read (Gamma Tau); Joseph S. Roucek, 
University of Bridgeport; W. Carson Ryan, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; Harold Shane (Upsilon), 
Northwestern University; Lloyd Suttell, University of 
Puerto Rico; and Harold Taylor (Rho), president, 
Sarah Lawrence College. 








A New Problem in Mathematics Education 


This is an eminently sensible blueprint for a two-track high-school ma- 
thematics program. As if in answer to Arthur Bestor (see editorial, page 


121), the author also makes these points: Mathematics is elected by pro- 
portionately fewer and fewer pupils because compulsory attendance laws 
brought practically all children of high-school age into school. It was im- 
possible for these run-of-the-mine pupils to pass the mathematics subjects 
as they were formerly organized and taught. If every high-school pupil in 
our schools should want to enroll in a mathematics course next year, we 


vision of mathematics courses of study on 

the state level has taken place. One out- 
standing characteristic of these revisions, taken 
as a whole, is that they suggest flexible mathe- 
matics programs for all high school pupils through- 
out their stay in high school. These programs are 
varied and are planned to meet the needs of va- 
rious types of pupils. Although a great number 
of different mathematics programs can actually 
be offered in a large high school, especially if 
“sectioning” is used to full advantage, this article 
will simply divide the mathematics offering into 
two main programs; the older traditional, sequen- 
tial, or specialized mathematics program and the 
new general, functional, or basic mathematics pro- 
gram.' The new problem referred to in the title 
of this article is: What specific steps shall edu- 
cators take to get the new state curriculums into 
successful operation? Or, more pointedly, the 
problem may be stated: What can educators do 
to make the successful operation of the basic 
mathematics program more probable? 

This challenge is a very important one. It seems 
to the writer that during the next quarter of a 
century, under the provisions of the new courses 
of study, school administrators and mathematics 
supervisors and teachers will have the opportunity 
they have been wanting for many years to bring 
the study of mathematics to its proper place in 
the American secondary school. 

In the beginning of our thinking, it is well 
to review how it happened that the study of mathe- 


[) vision the past decade wide-spread re- 
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might have about half enough teachers. 
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matics became an elective some years ago. It 
wasn’t that mathematics as a subject was not re- 
garded as one ideally fitted for school use. Its 
crystalized subject matter, the ease and economy 
with which it can be presented to relatively large 
groups of pupils, the intellectual challenge which 
the subject matter offers, and the possibilities for 
significant applications of both content and meth- 
od have never been seriously questioned as val- 
uable characteristics. Yet mathematics became an 
elective, elected by proportionately fewer and 
fewer pupils, when the compulsory attendance 
laws brought practically all children of high school 
age into school. 

But it wasn’t mere numbers of students that 
caused the change in curriculum status. Frank- 
ly, mathematics became an elective because it 
was impossible for a sufficiently large proportion 
of these run-of-the-mine pupils to pass the ma- 
thematics subjects as they were then organized 
and taught. In other words, there were so many 
“failures” in mathematics that educators were 
forced, by rather sound administrative principles, 
to declare mathematics an elective. It should be 
obvious to all of us who are now especially in- 
terested in mathematics for all pupils that we 
must be willing to study anew the reorganization 
of the subject’s content and the methods of teach- 
ing it so that its bearing on the problems of living 
will be more obvious to school people, parents, 
and pupils. 

If, within the near future, our schools are to 
offer successfully the basic mathematics recom- 
mended in the new curriculums, we should im- 





1The Study Guide for Mathematics in Pennsylvania uses the 
adjectives ‘'specialized’’ and ‘basic’; California uses “college prepar 


atory’ and ‘basic’; Florida, “traditional” and “functional. 
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mediately think about what we can do with re- 
spect to these three questions: 

|. Where may we secure the additional mathe- 
matics teachers who will be needed? 

2. How may we guide pupils so they will choose 
the proper mathematics program? 

3, What changes in methods of teaching mathe- 
matics should we strive for when we use this 
newer two-track program? 


Teacher Recruitment Necessary 


With respect to where we may secure the ad- 
ditional mathematics teachers needed, it is obvious 
that if every high school pupil in our schools 
should want to enroll in a mathematics course 
next year, we would not have nearly enough 
mathematics teachers to staff the classes; we might 
have about half enough. All educators know too 
well the make-shift teacher assignments that are 
likely to be made when teachers are scarce. We 
should, therefore, first guard against having just 
any teacher at all who can be corralled to enter 
the mathematics classroom attempt to teach a 
very special kind of mathematics at this crucial 

riod in our mathematics teaching history. Next, 
we should emphasize to in-service mathematics 
teachers, other subject teachers, parents, school 
administrators, teacher-preparing colleges, and the 
public in general the very special problem in 
mathematics education that confronts us at this 
moment and cooperatively employ all of the more 
or less standardized procedures of good teacher 
recruitment to secure the necessary number of 
mathematics teachers. 

Everybody concerned must know that to teach 
the new basic mathematics courses will be a really 
dificult task; a task which should be undertaken 
only by teachers who are thoroughly acquainted 
with the objectives of the basic mathematics pro- 
gram and who are willing to give their best efforts 
0 make the course one of the most profitable 
of any offered in the school. In the opinion of 
the writer, it would be wise for a school to ex- 
pand its mathematics program only after the prop- 
et teaching personnel is available; for here, as 
almost nowhere else, the success of the course 
will depend upon the training and the attitude 
of the teacher. 

Only with great care should mathematics teach- 
ets be placed in the two mathematics areas and 
in the various sections. Fortunately, there are 
‘ome teachers now teaching mathematics who 
can handle the new basic mathematics. It might 
be wise to give these experienced teachers who 
ae in sympathy with this mathematics program 
the opportunity to take as much of the work in 
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basic mathematics as they can. With their mathe- 
matics teaching experience and with a little ex- 
perimentation, they would be the best prepared 
for the new job. Teacher-training institutions 
should help these in-service teachers by offering 
them seminars, workshops, part-time courses, and 
conferences dealing with basic mathematics. 
School administrators should assist teachers to 
take advantage of these in-service training pro- 
grams. 

After teachers have been provided to staff the 
mathematics classes, school administrators may 
meet an even more difficult task: to provide guid- 
ance so pupils will choose the proper “track” in 
this dual mathematics program. Perhaps the most 
fundamental step is to have the entire school 
staff thoroughly acquainted with the purposes, or 
objectives, of both tracks. The titles of the two 
tracks are often such that understanding does not 
follow automatically, easily, or certainly. For 
example, in Pennsylvania’s program the titles 
“basic” and “specialized” appeal to pupils in 
strange ways. Who would want to miss basic 
mathematics? Who would not, in this technical 
age, be inclined to choose specialized mathe- 
matics? Naturally, only one track may be fol- 
lowed, and five, or even ten, years after the choice 
has been made the student may learn he took the 
wrong course! It is obvious, therefore, that the 
very best educational guidance should be avail- 
able to pupils when this crucial choice is made. 


A Guidance Device 


To assist pupils make this choice wisely we, 
at Millersville, have prepared a guidance sheet 
for prospective ninth grade pupils. This sheet 
helps explain the objectives of both tracks in 
mathematics and also serves to illustrate one small 
aspect of a guidance program. Excerpts from 
this sheet follow: 


Ninth grade basic mathematics is planned for those 
pupils who are not now, and probably will not be in 
the future, particularly interested in the science of 
mathematics, but (are interested) in the use of mathe- 
matics as it can assist them in their vocational endeavors. 
Basic mathematics will help prepare them to interpret 
mathematical statements pertaining to their life’s work. 
It will also help prepare them to understand and to 
perform the mathematical processes demanded of the 
worker in the modern shop, plant, factory, farm, garage, 
home, store, and office. 

Ninth grade algebra is planned for those pupils who 
are now, and probably will be in the future, especially 
interested in the fields of science, engineering, pure 
mathematics, mathematics teaching, and various kinds 
of research and technical work. 

Perhaps you have difficulty in knowing just what kind 
of work will be your life’s vocation. If that is the case, 
you should decide by evaluating your past record and 
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your present inclinations. For example, has your record 
of performance in arithmetic been above average? 
Would you like to extend your education beyond high 
school? Do your parents wish that you should continue 
your education after graduation from high school? If 
your answers to these questions are all “yes,” you should 
in all probability choose to study ninth grade algebra. If 
your answers are not all “yes,” or if you are somewhat 
doubtful whether any of them should be “yes,” you 
should in all probability choose to study ninth grade 
basic mathematics. 

If you cannot make up your mind, even after con- 
sulting with your parents, teachers, and guidance coun- 
sellors, report that fact to us and ask us to give you 
some guidance tests. By means of these tests we can 
determine whether your mathematical aptitude exceeds 
the average for your group. If it does, you would prob- 
ably be challenged most acceptably by choosing the 
algebra. On the other hand, if it does not, you would 
probably be challenged most acceptably by choosing 
the basic mathematics. 

If you should make a mistake in your choice and 
decide to change courses later on, it would be easier 
to shift from algebra to basic mathematics than it 
would be to shift from basic mathematics to algebra. 


The newly proposed two-track program in 
mathematics allows both teachers and pupils to 
be grouped for specific teaching purposes and 
methods. To be sure, there will be small areas 
where the tracks overlap, but by and large the 
prospective mathematics specialists can now be 
given the green light to surge ahead. Now, prob- 
ably more than ever before, the methods of teach- 
ing mathematics should also be varied. 


In Specialized Program, Teach Subject 


In the specialized program the students can 
probably be taught best by teaching the subject 
primarily. The traditional study of mathematics 
from a logical, perhaps research point of view 
seems highly promising. The courses in this pro- 
gram, especially for the so-called “higher” sec- 
tions, will be rigorous and rich in abstraction. 
The ground covered will be extensive and the pace 
rapid. The demonstrations will often be brief and 
frequently the lecture method of teaching may be 
used to advantage. 

On the other hand, in the basic mathematics 
program the main emphasis in teaching should 
be to show the pupil how the study of mathe- 
matics can help him to better solutions of the 
problems of life. Here the student with his need 
to interpret life problems, rather than the sub- 
ject, becomes the focal point for the teaching. 
The courses in this program will emphasize ap- 
plications, practical problems, short-cut rules of 
operation, maintenance of arithmetic skills, utili- 
tarian aspects of algebra, geometry, and trigo- 
nometry, and the like. 

In the basic mathematics courses, teachers 
should be especially determined to make the 
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courses interesting. The learning should be ac. 
complished through basic experiences more than 
by assign-study-recite techniques. The “ground 
to be covered” from the mathematics subject mat. 
ter point of view will be less extensive. The pace 
and depth of probing will be governed by the 
pupils’ needs rather than by the demands of any 
later study of a particular body of subject mat- 
ter. It does not follow at all that the resulting 
courses will be “soft” or “watered down” or waste- 
ful. It does follow that they will be challenging 
to the pupils taking the courses and that, by and 
large, pupils in them will have a reasonable Op- 
portunity to experience success. 

The methods of teaching basic mathematics 
should exemplify life investigations. The formulat- 
ing and solving of problems, the gathering, treat- 
ing, and interpreting of data, and the using of 
functions, approximations, proofs, and symbols 
in the solution of actual problems will, in them- 
selves, go a long way towards suggesting proper 
methods, because acceptable results will necessi- 
tate understanding the elements involved. In this 
kind of teaching the personality of the learner 
should be given much attention. Inter-personal 
and group relationships should be relied upon 
to furnish experiences needed to learn by doing. 
The atmosphere of the classroom should change 
from that of a lesson-hearing room to that of a 
learning laboratory. For this the number of pupils 
in any one class should not exceed thirty. 

Textbooks, workbooks, course syllabi, and 
other teaching aids are not nearly as well devel- 
oped for the new basic mathematics program as 
they are for the older specialized mathematics pro- 
gram, which resembles more nearly the older tra- 
ditional mathematics course of study. For this 
reason the teachers of basic mathematics might 
well be favored with relief from teaching one 
extra class period per day in order to prepare 
special lesson plans and original teaching mater- 
ials. 

Because the rich success we all want for our 
new basic mathematics program depends upon 
stimulating such moves as these, they lie, not in 
the lap of the gods, but in the lap of our alert 
school administrators. 





Opening date of the 12th National Conference on 
Higher Education to be held in Chicago this spring 
has been moved up to Sunday evening, March 3, 
according to G. Kerry Smith, executive secretary of 
the Association for Higher Education. General con- 
ference theme is “Higher Education: A Bold New 
Look at the Not-Too-Distant Future.” The confer- 
ence will terminate Wednesday morning, March 6. 
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A Primer in Research ... 


Lesson I. Defining the Problem 


The inexperienced research worker may be so bemused 
by semantic difficulties that he finds it impossible to produce 
research. After stating the problem he would like to work 
on, he may find it helpful to ask himself what the referents 
must be for those pleasantly general phrases he has just 


employed. 


By T. A. LAMKE 


HE research worker (often a student work- 
Tine on a thesis or dissertation) may at first 

attack his problem vigorously, and feel that 
he is making progress. But if he is inexperienced, 
and after the momentum generated by his initial 
enthusiasm dies away, he often finds himself slow- 
ing to a halt, breathing heavily, despite his con- 
tinued earnest efforts. 

The difficulty is usually with the statement of 
his problem. 

The researcher will ordinarily find it quite easy 
to decide on a broad area within which he wishes 
to work. His experience, training, and the neces- 
sities of the moment will all point to one or 
several general problem areas. But he will not 
find a concrete research problem—a problem 
which may actually be solved—no matter how 
congenial the general area, until he realizes that 
ideas and relations specified with sufficient exact- 
ness to serve (generally) for purposes of com- 
munication will not often be found usable for 
doing anything other than sketching a research 
problem in broadest outline. 

For example, the problem of interest may be 
the effectiveness of the mathematics curriculum 
in the secondary school. The problem as stated 
is put into sufficiently specific terms so that in- 
dividuals may understand it in a broad sense, 
and communicate with each other about it in a 
general way. Because this is true, the inexperi- 
enced researcher may not see the urgent necessity 
of further specification of the problem. He will 
attempt to find methods of answering the ques- 
tion as it stands. He will finally recognize that 
any methods he can think of to solve the prob- 
lm or answer the question will be inadequate; 
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he may finally conclude that he simply cannot 
do research work. 

But in this case, what is meant by “curricu- 
lum’? By “secondary school”? By “effectiveness”? 
Definitions appropriate for research work will not 
usually be supplied by the dictionary. For exam- 
ple, Webster’s New International Dictionary, sec- 
ond edition, defines curriculum as: 


A. A course, especially a specified fixed course of 
study, in a school or college, as one leading to a degree. 
B. The whole body of courses offered in an educational 
institution, or by a department thereof;—the usual sense. 


This definition is not helpful to the researcher; 
he must here (and often) supply his own defini- 
tion. The definition which will be of most help 
to him will usually be obtained in two steps: (1) 
pointing at the things involved; and (2) describ- 
ing those things and indicating how they were 
identified. 

This process may seem to be a considerable 
retrogression from the practice of the well-edu- 
cated man who, when he wishes to define a word, 
uses Webster or perhaps the Oxford Dictionary. 
Yet it provides the key to progress on the re- 
search problem. 

In this case, then, what must “curriculum” 
mean to the researcher? In general terms, and 
for ordinary people, the curriculum is indeed a 
formal sequence of certain school experiences; or, 
perhaps, all experiences associated with the school. 
But to the researcher, the curriculum must be 
these activities (pointing), perhaps in algebra, ge- 
ometry and arithmetic; in these (pointing) cours- 
es, perhaps science, mathematics, mechanical 
drawing, industrial arts, and business. 

It goes without saying that these “operational 
definitions” must not be in disagreement with 
Webster or other authorities; they need always be 
such that they can be defended. 
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The operational definition given above is com- 
pletely in accord with Webster; to the student who 
is not reflective or thoughtful, there may seem to 
be no real difference. But the difference between 
the two is very significant for the researcher; it 
lies in the fact that with Webster's definition no 
action on the part of the researcher is indicated; 
with the operational definition certain things are 
clearly indicated for the researcher to do as he 
proceeds to solve his problem (for example, he 
must examine courses with specific titles). 

Again, what is meant by “secondary schools”? 
Webster says a secondary school is “ . . . a school 
providing secondary education, as an American 
high school, an English public school, a French 
lycee, and a German Gymnasium or Realschule.” 
This is not useful to the researcher. He must say, 
for example (pointing), that he means these sec- 
ondary schools in Iowa, in Blackhawk County, or 
in Waterloo. 

Again, what is meant by “effective”? Webster 
tells us “ . . . 2. Producing a decided or decisive 
effect; efficient; hence, brilliant; striking... ” 
This is all well and good, but the researcher needs 
to be able to point to something which indicates 
effectiveness: to scores on standardized test A, 
perhaps, or grades in specified courses in speci- 
fied colleges. 

If he defines the terms in the original problem 
in this fashion, he may arrive at something like 
this: “The relationship between the amount of 
high school mathematics and achievement in col- 
lege mathematics of graduates of East Waterloo 
High School, 1945-1955.” 

The novice in the field of research may find 
this outcome disappointing. It is not the question 
he wishes to answer. He may say that he is not 
interested in grades in college mathematics as a 
measure of the effectiveness of a high school cur- 
riculum, or that he has no special interest in the 
graduates of East Waterloo High School. He may 
say that he “really wants to find the answer” to 
the original problem posed. 

It is at this point that the student who will 
be able to finish a piece of research and the 
student who finds it impossible to do so begin 
to part ways. The researcher tries to find answers 
to important problems in such a way that his 
findings have the widest possible application. He 
realizes, however, that any generalizations which 
may result from his study are BASED ON SPE- 
CIFIC OPERATIONS AT SPECIFIC TIMES 
IN SPECIFIC PLACES WITH SPECIFIC MA- 
TERIALS. A well-trained and experienced re- 
search worker may design an investigation from 
which many valid and broad generalizations may 
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result. The beginner in research often is able to 
produce a study from which only limited general. 
izations may be drawn. THE DIFFERENCE Js 
IN THE DESIGN OF THE STUDY, IN THE 
SELECTION AND TREATMENT OF THE 
SPECIFICS. The difference does not lie in the 
fact that one deals with specifics but not the 
other. Both do so. 

The process of solving the original problem, 
of “really getting the answer” to the question, 
must certainly involve activity of some kind with 
certain materials in certain places at certain times, 
Any research worker can only isolate the specifics 
about which he knows and which he can get at, 
and try to put them together so that the broad- 
est generalizations can be drawn from his results, 
If he succeeds in “finding the answer,” excellent. 
If because of the resources and techniques avail- 
able to him, he is able to answer the question only 
for certain places at certain times under certain 
conditions, he has still made a contribution if the 
facts were not known before and have some sig- 
nificance. 

The extent of the generalization made possible 
by a researcher’s solution to a problem is made 
possible because of the way he dealt with selected 
specifics: it did not result alone from a general 
consideration of the general problem. It is at the 
latter point that the neophyte may stop; if he does, 
he never gets to specifics; he never solves his 
problem, nor any part of it. 

In the example cited, namely, a study of the 
relationship between the amount of high school 
mathematics taken and subsequent achievement 
in college mathematics, of graduates of East 
Waterloo High School, 1945-1955, the researcher 
has his work indicated with some clarity. He will 


examine the amount (courses, hours of class, 


texts covered—whatever it is, he will specify) 


taken by individuals who graduated from East | 


Waterloo High School during the period (as listed 


in school records). He will obtain from college | 


records the grades they made in college mathe- 
matics (college and courses specified). He will 
compare the two. Either he can follow up every 
graduate or he cannot; if not, he would probably 
insert “‘selected” before “graduates” in the state- 
ment of the problem. He has yet to decide how 
he will relate the two sets of data. He will prob- 


ably examine the various methods previously used 


for establishing relationships between two sets of 
data; he will choose one or several, and so, Op- 


erationally, “relationship” will mean this (point- ~ 


ing) mathematical operation. 
He has not answered the original question. He 


is not alone. Who has, once and for all? He may 
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be satisfied if he has contributed objective evi- 
dence in a manner permitting the widest general- 
ization possible. 

Before anything can be presented, there must 
be something to present. Before anything can be 
examined, there must be something specific to 
examine. It is the researcher’s task to define and 
delimit the original broad problem area which 
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attracted him, so that he will be able to deal in 
specifics. 

In summary, the trick is to so state, define, and 
delimit a problem that the subsequent action which 
must be taken to solve it is clearly specified. Im- 
plicit in the definition and delimitation should be 
specific action with certain concrete materials to 
be found in definite places at given times. 


Lesson Il. Send It to the President 


For young Phi Delta Kappans working toward advanced 
degrees, this account of the use of a questionnaire in norma- 
tive research has peculiar practicality. The author violated 
some of the accepted dictums, yet obtained a remarkably 
good response—and he knows why. 


By HAROLD W. SEE 


ECENTLY a questionnaire entitled “Re- 
BR quirements for the Master’s Degree with 

a Major in Education in Accredited Col- 
leges and Universities’ was mailed to each of 
the 308 schools listing such degree programs 
among their offerings. A review of the quantity 
and quality of response to this questionnaire 
pompted a limited study of the methods and 
techniques used, and a summary based on this 
analysis is presented here. 

The use of the questionnaire in educational re- 
arch has been extended greatly, particularly in 
the last decade, as a method of acquiring data 
in doctoral thesis research. A cursory review of 
literature pertaining to the use and limitations 
of the questionnaire reveals, in the main, articles 
providing rather detailed accounts of specific 
nethods employed in handling restricted research 
studies. The reports are most often limited, as is 
this article, to the procedures used and the re- 
ponses received to one specific questionnaire, as 
wed in a normative survey. Of particular concern 
and interest to persons considering a normative 
urvey by use of a questionnaire is the elusive 
iefinition of a “representative” sample of the 
otal population. From a purely quantitative stand- 
point, justification on the basis of a high per- 
‘entage of returns is the usual criterion, reinforced 
inclusion of a detailed statistical treatment of 
le data. When a seemingly poor return is realized, 
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sheer rationalization sometimes appears to sup- 
plant what some researchers consider to be the 
sounder basis of numbers. In general, however, 
authors agree upon several procedures for secur- 
ing successful returns. These include choice of 
a current issue or vital topic; the use of brief, 
commercially printed forms; mailing on the proper 
day of the week; double spacing (for ease of 
reading); the use of first class mail service; and 
the provision of self-addressed and stamped re- 
turn envelopes. 

The questionnaire used in this particular study 
was designed as a multipurpose instrument to 
elicit a combination of facts and opinions, and 
to trace trends. For reasons of economy, many 
of the practices associated with a study of this 
type were disregarded or modified. The ques- 
tionnaire was mimeographed and, covering both 
sides of the page, required a total of five sheets. 
Though the questions were typed with single spac- 
ing, a somewhat different technique was employed 
in blocking out the space provided for recording 
answers. Areas for replies at the right hand side 
of the page were left white. All other right hand 
areas were shaded by the use of a wire screen 
on the mimeo stencil. This may have partially 
overcome the disadvantage usually associated with 
single spacing. 

The questions included were of three types: 
check list, open end, and blanks for completion— 
about equally divided in number. Individuals 
commenting on the time necessary to complete the 
questionnaire agreed that it was at least a two- 
hour task, which is usually considered too time- 
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consuming for a high level of response. A letter 
on official university stationery, indicating the 
university’s interest in the results, was included 
with the questionnaire. 

A resumé of the methods used follows: The 
questions were selected and arranged in an order 
to assure, insofar as possible, only one interpreta- 
tion and no duplication. They were also arranged 
in a logical sequence for answering. The ques- 
tionnaire was first tried out by local faculty mem- 
bers, and their criticisms and suggestions were 
heeded in revising and rewording various ques- 
tions. Following this, a pilot sample was run. Af- 
ter each of the aforementioned steps, wording 
and organization of the form were duly edited. 
The questionnaire was then mailed out to the 308 
schools, being posted in equal proportions on 
Monday through Saturday, covering a two-week 
period. The final forms were dispatched just four 
days before the Christmas holidays. In each case 
where no reply was returned within forty days 
from the day of mailing, a letter of inquiry, with 
a second questionnaire form, was mailed to the 
addressee. All letters were mimeographed, rather 
than printed, and mailed at the third class rate 
for reasons of economy. A self-addressed en- 
velope was enclosed with each questionnaire, but 
no return postage was provided. 

The original mailing and one follow-up letter 
resulted in a 92 per cent return. Thus 282 of the 
308 schools listing a graduate program in educa- 
tion responded. Table I shows that public and 
private schools responded almost equally well. 
There is a slight suggestion that schools with an 
enrollment of 6,000 and more students are less 
apt to provide a return than small institutions. 
The variance between schools with enrollments of 
less than 6,000 students is slight. 


TABLE I. Number of schools offering a master’s de- 
gree with a major in education and percentage of 
questionnaries completed and returned. Classified by 
current student enrollment and principal source of 
financial support. (N=308) 





Source of Support — 
Public Private Total 
Enrollment _N Percentage |N Percentage |N Percentage 


6,000—above 39 87 31 80 70 84 
3,000—5,999 37 89 19 100 56 93 
1,500—2,999 43 93 21 100 64 95 
Below 1,400 60 92 58 81 118 93 








Current 
Student 











7” ke 93* 308 


Totals 179 


92° 








* Average 


In Table II, the number and percentage of 
questionnaires classified by correspondent reveal 
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that, by sending the form to the president of the 
institution, a higher percentage of returns was ge. 
cured. Presidents completed few of the forms per. 
sonally, but made a 93 per cent referral, with 


TABLE II. The number and percentage of question. 
naires returned, classified by correspondents to whom 
directed, and percentage of administrative referrals, 
(N=308) 





|Percent-| Percent. 
Questionnaires | age | age of 
Total | Returned | Return | Referrals 
President 202 191 95 93 
Dean, Graduate 30 28 93 57 
Dean, Education 76 63 83 38 


—_——_ 


92* 59* 


Correspondent 








Totals 308 282 


* Average 





graduate school deans making a 57 per cent re. 
ferral. Deans of schools of education made the 
smallest number of referrals, 38 per cent. These 
figures suggest that the higher the level of re 
ferrals, the higher the percentage of response. 

Another breakdown shows that 70 per cent 
of the graduate deans addressed returned the com- 
pleted form without the need of a follow-up letter, 
Corresponding figures for presidents and deans 
of education are 58 per cent and 50 per cent. 
However, as previously noted, during the 40-day 
period after the follow-up letter was issued, the 
questionnaires addressed to presidents were re- 
turned in such number as to boost the return per- 
centage level to a high of 95. 

The follow-up letter included a questionnaire 
marked to distinguish it from the first one mailed. 
It was thus possible to check on the value of 
providing the additional copy. Eighty-five per 
cent of the questionnaires returned after the fol- 
low-up letter were the marked forms, suggesting 
that it is important to provide the duplicate. 

The evidence is that time of mailing does not 
appreciably affect returns. This applies both to 
day in the week and time of the year. It should 
be noted, however, that the researcher must allow 
considerable time for the return of long ques 
tionnaires. The last four of the subject question- 
naires were received six months after the orig 
inal mailing. 

Conclusions 


A number of cautious conclusions are drawn 
from this restricted study of returns from one 
questionnaire, as follows: 

1. Send the questionnaire to the highest official. 
Except in small institutions, he will probably refer 
it promptly to the proper individual. It may be 
that the individual receiving the questionnaire 
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fom a superior Officer feels greater obligation or 
compulsion to complete the questionnaire. 

2. Questionnaires which pertain to timely and 
vital topics will receive attention and response, 
regardless of length and format. (With the 282 
yestionnaires returned, over 100 personally writ- 
en letters of interest were received. ) 

3, Ease in recording responses appears to be 
as essential as ease of reading and interpreting 


questions. 


SEND IT TO THE PRESIDENT 
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4. Day of the week or time of the year that 
questionnaires are mailed seems to have little 
or no bearing on the percentage of returns. 

5. The provision of a second copy of the ques- 
tionnaire is important. Apparently the first copy is 
often misplaced or misdirected. If those schools 
receiving two copies actually completed both, 
it might logically be expected that the original 
would be more often returned. The fact that this 
was not the case substantiates the conclusion. 





Lesson III. The Razor and Educational History 


Speculative judgments and propaganda in support of 
them have a place in education, for they focus attention on 
critical issues. But the researcher who tries to settle an argu- 
ment by an appeal to history must detach himself from his 
faith and tinker with his sacred assumptions. Only when 
he has developed relevant working hypotheses can he solve 
any of our contemporary problems. 


By H. H. BENJAMIN 


N keeping with the razor of William of Ockham, 

scholars have long sought, by setting aside 

questions which have no direct bearing on the 
problems they study, to refrain from multiplying 
entities beyond necessity. The use of this prin- 
tiple has helped them isolate and understand par- 
ticular facts rather than speculate about general 
tuths. In consequence, some scholars have come 
0 believe that speculative judgments have been 
entirely eliminated from their fields of study and 
that they deal only with scientific facts. 

That this idea is commonly held is attested by 
he popular notions that science is a mechanical 
ad heartless process and that judgments of value 
we in the province of religion and have no place 
ascientific method. Viewed in this light, the posi- 
ton of history as a science—or the position of 
ay social discipline for that matter—is confused, 
weause study of value judgments and unproved 
xsumptions constitutes a portion of the subject 
natter. 

While external criticism, or the authentication 
ifdocuments and remains, has been developed 
M0 an Objective science, internal criticism, which 
wludes the study of value judgments and as- 
umptions made by historians themselves, remains 
‘spect of being non-scientific. This is so because 
te internal critic is not analyzing concrete things 
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but evaluating attitudes or ideas which are dif- 
ficult to classify. Furthermore, the internal critic 
employs assumptions which are hard if not im- 
possible to prove empirically. He starts out, for 
example, assuming that all historians used un- 
proved assumptions in writing their histories, even 
if they were unaware of doing so. He may assume 
that the way in which an author identifies the 
unproven assumptions in his work, and his will- 
ingness to put them to the test of established docu- 
ments and remains, determines the worth of his 
book. Granted these assumptions, the internal 
critic asks this question: Does the ability of a 
writer to distinguish between operational assump- 
tions (which are subject to testing and change) 
and intuitive, artistic, or religious assumptions 
(which are not necessarily subject to testing and 
change) determine his capacity as a historian? 
To facilitate the answer to this question, it would 
be handy if the same writer should express him- 
self on one occasion as a propagandist, evangelist, 
or literary writer, and on another occasion as an 
educational historian, using the same assumption. 
Let us see how a case like this might be worked 
out. 

A writer believes that progressive education in 
high school as exemplified by the activity or proj- 
ect method is a bad thing and that students would 
get better education by the intensive and sys- 
tematic study of language and number in the 
traditional recitation. As a propagandist or lit- 
erary writer, he is free to develop this assumption 
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in the most effective artistic form of which he 
is capable. It is an article of faith for him which 
demands expression. As good literature, it stim- 
ulates discussion and controversy. A writer who 
believes in progressive education composes a re- 
joinder, and public attention becomes focused up- 
on a worthwhile subject. The important thing to 
note is that nowhere in the writing so far has 
the assumption been forced to stand any test out- 
side the writer’s intuition, personal experience and 
observation, scriptural injunctions or classical 
maxims concerning education, and appeal to great 
traditional or progressive authorities on the sub- 
ject. This is all very well because this writing, 
like the gospels, is meant to convince people of 
a great truth in which they must believe if they 
are to be saved. It is good propaganda, in the 
doctrinal sense of the term. It might even be as 
great a literary creation as Hamlet. It could affect 
educational policy more than any piece of sci- 
entific research. It could be more important than 
any study in educational history. But it is not 
good history by standards of internal criticism. 


The Appeal to History 


Now suppose this writer, or his adversary, de- 
cides to settle this argument by an appeal to 
history. He doesn’t call upon personal experience, 
outstanding authority, or divine revelation, but 
turns to documents and remains which pertain 
to this issue and which have been attested by 
the external criticism of professionally recognized 
scholarship. He is forced to become a student of 
research findings which are dry as dust and more 
concerned with particular facts than with the great 
general truths that inspire the soul and to which 
preachers and political leaders dedicate their lives. 
His assumption that progressive education is bad 
or good is still important because it is the driving 
force behind his research. But now he must de- 
tach himself, temporarily, from his faith and tink- 
er with his sacred assumption (for which he has 
borne testimony as at a prayer meeting) in order 
to develop some kinds of working hypotheses 
which he can test with the proper documents or 
remains. He has to make his original assumption 
operational in as many different forms as he is 
willing, competent, or able, in order to test its 
general implication or assertion against specific 
facts. 

Does progressive or traditional education pre- 
pare American high school pupils better for col- 
lege? This could be, and has been, a working 
hypothesis in educational history. What are the 
best facts that can be assembled to test this hy- 
pothesis? Recognized scholarship refers us to 
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studies made of matched groups of students from 
traditional and progressive high schools in Ameri. 
can colleges. History has given us an answer but 
we have had to ask a specific question to get j 
and it does not satisfy us that our original as. 
sumption has been proved right or wrong, gep. 
crally speaking. Is progressive or traditional ed. 
ucational practice better for character training? 
Again, history has given us answers, from the 
Studies in Deceit made by Hartshorne and May 
in 1928 to more recent investigations made by 
specialists in child growth and development. But 
these facts have to be assembled to test a more 
specific type of question, and perhaps we might 
conclude that not enough documents or remains 
are available to draw even a tentative conclusion 
as to the value of our original assumption when 
it is regarded in this light. The above methodology 
characterizes good use of the historical hypothesis, 

The poor historical hypothesis, on the other 
hand, is characterized by a seeming inability on 
the part of the writer to recognize that his motives 
for doing research are based upon assumptions 
and not facts imbedded in reality. He will take 
a finding from empirical science, an axiom from 
logic, or the truth as expounded in God's holy 
word and, at least for the purpose of his study, 
treat it as a fact which is eternal, unchanging, 
immutable. It is too sacred for a devout believer 
to tinker with, so he cannot make it operational. 
Instead, he makes his documents and remains op- 
erational in relation to his assumption. Unlike 
the good writer who recognizes that it takes more 
than honest and meticulous scrutiny of pertinent 
documents to make the difference between litera- 
ture and historical research, the poor writer, in 
the fashion of the gospel propagandist, selects his 
facts for the purpose of documenting the authen- 
ticity of his assumption. His work may be erudite 
and command authority, but it was written as a 
testimonial and not an inquiry. From the point of 
view of internal criticism, its historical value is 
weak because facts have been selected for bearing 
out an assumption rather than testing it. 


‘Defending the Faith’ Hypotheses 


The above (defending the faith) hypothesis 
has been used extensively in shaping educational 
policy. Great schools and entire systems of edu- 
cation have been dedicated to teaching theological 
beliefs, logical axioms, or scientific findings on 
the assumption that civilization would disintegrate 
if these verities remained unlearned. The educa- 
tional essayists of the present time who attribute 
the sapping of moral fibre and lowering of edu- 
cational standards in college to deficiency in ont 
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or more of these fields had their counterparts in 
other times who ascribed cultural failure to slack- 
ness in these same areas. In other words, learn- 
ing a particular subject matter or even participat- 
ing in the extra-curricular activities of a certain 
school has been assigned as the cause of historical 


events. 


Assumptions, Wellington Style 


For example, a statement attributed to the Duke 
of Wellington, “that Waterloo was won on the 
laying fields of Eton,” has been an assumption 
which appears to have been implicit in British edu- 
cational practice in the last century. If little re- 
garch into British military records has been ac- 
complished to see what the percentage of public 
shool graduates among the commissioned officers 
who fought at Waterloo was, it would be typica! 
of the writer whose unrecognized assumption was 
that public school education contributed in a gen- 
eral way to Allied victory in the Napoleonic wars. 
The same type of thinker attributes British mili- 
wry debacles during the same era to stupid in- 
dividuals, or circumstances remote from “fagging” 
and cricket. 

The historical method of dealing with the Brit- 
ish public school assumption would be to recog- 
nize it as such and try to devewp it into an op- 
cational concept instead of regarding it as an 
obvious fact. In this case the assumption could 
te made operational with respect to Churchill’s 
tribute, “never did so many owe so much to so 
few,” paid to the gallant pilots of the 2.A.F. of 
1940 who, though outnumbered, whipped the 
touted Luftwaffe and saved Britain. The assump- 
ion we now operate with is that R.A.F. cadet 
pilots had to be secondary school graduates and, 
as they were a picked group, the chances should 
that most of them were products of the best 
public schools. We put this operating assumption 
up against the test, which would be the examin- 
tion of personnel data respecting the junior of- 
fees of the R.A.F., and we find we have to 
discard the public school assumption in this par- 
tcular case. The majority of the R.A.F. pilots of 
1940 were not graduates of the select public 
schools but of borough technical schools. They 
owed their secondary educational training to the 
Act of 1902, which extended elementary edu- 
‘ational opportunity, and to the Haddow Report 
of 1926, which smoothed the way for poor but 
ible English boys to get technical secondary 
taining. Whereas the Army and the Navy pre- 
ted their officers to have had the classical type 
of training in the best public schools, the R.A.F. 
‘pparently accepted the socially inferior but 
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technically proficient as pilot cadets. While we 
can now pay tribute to the unsung and non- 
classical borough technical school and whatever 
character-building program it happens to oper- 
ate in the way of manly sport, we do not de- 
bunk our original public school assumption in 
a general fashion. Perhaps, if psychology can de- 
vise the suitable instrument, the test might show 
that the British Army officers who wore the 
old school tie in World War II were better lead- 
ers because they believed in a casual way that, 
educationally speaking, any fool should know 
that Waterloo and all the last battles would be 
won on the playing fields of Eton! 


Research Vs. Articles of Faith 


Much educational history has been character- 
ized by narratives built upon non-operational as- 
sumptions. While these accounts serve to illum- 
inate the background of a problem and provide 
insight regarding scholars’ impressions of school 
practices, they are not so valuable as resources 
for workers who seek to improve the curriculum 
and educational services. The need for more tangi- 
ble evidence to be used in the improvement 
of education has directed teachers to research 
outside the field of history. These leaders cannot 
afford to multiply entities beyond necessity in their 
professional work. Called upon to assume lead- 
ership in communities where local school prob- 
lems have been cast in the language of big edu- 
cational issues, their clientele expects them to 
give sound advice regarding particulars of educa- 
tional policy. In this situation, specific illustrations 
from historical research might serve their patrons 
better than an explanation of some general ar- 
ticle of faith. As students of history develop op- 
erational assumptions relevant to critical issues in 
education, their writing will supply evidence 
which can be used in the solution of contemporary 
school problems. 





NATURE NOTES 


Crush an oak leaf in your hand; 
Smell bitter tannin. 


Strip a pine cone; 


See a lacerated core of scars. 


Shatter a child’s fair question; 
Walk on broken glass. 


—D. L. Emblen (Gamma Epsilon 76) 





The Junior High: 


Departmentalized or Self-Contained? 


Such recognized authorities as Robert Havighurst have 
often pointed out that “young adolescents cannot stand in- 
difference from parents and teachers.” Here is new research 
evidence that the school organization is best which promotes 
long-established, understanding teacher-pupil relationships 


at this critical age. 


By MONROE L. SPIVAK 


N this article the author wishes to describe 

some research tending to show that “old- 

fashioned” self-contained classrooms are more 
helpful to children than full departmentalization 
in the seventh and eighth grades, at least in an 
underprivileged neighborhood. 

The author was, for many years, a teacher- 
counselor in a typical departmental junior high 
school in an underprivileged neighborhood. The 
problem of the suitability of the junior high pro- 
gram offered to the children in this neighborhood 
thrust itself continually upon his consciousness. 

The junior high school at which he taught pro- 
vided a natural laboratory situation for controlled 
studies. All grades (seventh, eighth, and ninth) 
in the school followed a full departmental sched- 
ule. Departmentalization was modified only in 
the sense that every class traveled from teacher 
to teacher as a unit. A large number of children 
entered this junior high school at the seventh- 
grade level and an equally large number of chil- 
dren entered at the ninth-grade level from four 
neighborhood K-8 schools. The K-8 schools had 
self-contained classrooms in the seventh and 
eighth grades, meaning that the class spent the 
whole school day with one teacher. This kind 
of organization made possible several controlled 
comparisons. 

These comparisons were made: 

1. School problems recognized by children en- 
tering junior high school in the ninth grade were 
compared with school problems recognized by 
the children who entered this school in the seventh 
grade. Both groups faced a departmental school 
situation for the first time, so that the difference 
between the groups was essentially an age differ- 
ence. 
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2. A comparison was made between the ac. 
demic growth of children in the seventh grade of 
the departmental junior high school and the aca- 
demic growth of similar children in the self-cop. 
tained seventh-grade classroom of one of the 
neighborhood K-8 schools. The children were 
matched with regard to I.Q., sex, and chronolog- 
ical age. 

3. Children entering the junior high school at 
the ninth grade from K-8 schools were matched 
with children who had been in the completely 
departmentalized seventh and eighth grades of the 
junior high school. It was possible to set up forty- 
one pairs, matched with regard to sex, pattern 
of study, home room (and hence ninth-grade 
subject teachers), eighth-grade academic record, 
eighth-grade personality ratings, I.Q., chronolog- 
ical age and general family background. The rec- 
ords of the equated groups were then compared, 
as they went through the ninth grade. 


What did these comparisons show? The first 
study’ revealed that entering seventh-grade chil- 
dren indicated a need for individual attention 
not indicated by the entering ninth-grade children. 
In addition, the entering seventh graders showed 
a marked dissatisfaction with their teachers not 
reported by the entering ninth graders. This dis- 
satisfaction was especially interesting since both 
groups had essentially the same teachers. 

The second study? uncovered a superiority in 
the learning situation of the self-contained class- 
room. It was found that the children in the self- 
contained seventh-grade classroom gained mort 
in arithmetic and reading skills (as measured 
by standardized achievement tests) through the 
seventh grade than did their mates in the de- 

1 Spivak, M. L., “A Comparison Between the School Problems 
Checked by Seventh- and Ninth-Grade Children Entering the Sam 
Junior High School,” Journal of Educational Research, in pms 

2 Spivak, M. L., ‘Departmental or Self-Contained 


th- and 
Eighth-Grade Classrooms?’’ Rutgers University, unpublished doctoral 
thesis, 1956, pp. 140-2. 
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atmentalized classrooms of the junior high 
ghool. The difference in academic growth was 
significant (at the .005 level of confidence) in 
arithmetic only. However, the non-departmental 
soup Showed more growth in reading grade level 
than their departmental mates by one-fifth of a 
grade, on the average. Apparently more learning 
in these basic skills does take place in a self- 
contained classroom than in a departmental class- 
room, at the seventh-grade level. 

In the third study* it was found that the chil- 
dren from self-contained seventh- and eighth-grade 
dassrooms did significantly better in the ninth 
sade than their mates with a departmental 
seventh- and eighth-grade background, in several 
important respects: 

1. They did better academically. 

2. They made more friends in the junior high 
school. 

3, They reported fewer school problems. 

4. They were referred by their teachers for 
grrection or advice less frequently than their 
mates. 

The three studies summarized above all point 
in one direction. It would seem that in this junior 
high school (and probably in many more like 
it) the mere organization of the school is working 


*)bid., pp. 41-58. 
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to the disadvantage of the children. It appears 
that even the “old-fashioned” self-contained class- 
rooms of the K-8 schools are more helpful to the 
children than the departmental classrooms of this 
junior high school. Are we doing our seventh- 
and eighth-grade children a disservice by pro- 
viding them with the “advantages” of depart- 
mental instruction at this level? 

Is this true only in an underprivileged neigh- 
borhood? It may be. It is possible that at the 
seventh-grade level children in such a neighbor- 
hood have a greater “need for someone to whom 
to turn on a dependency level’’* than do children 
in better socio-economic areas. Possibly these 
studies should be repeated in junior high schools 
more favorably situated. 

The author would like to conclude with the 
prediction that when similar objective evaluations 
are performed in other socio-economic areas they 
will confirm those reported herein. Children need 
their teachers to have meaning for them as in- 
dividuals. Our junior high schools deprive them 
of this relationship. The situation can be improved 
by making our seventh- and eighth-grade class- 
rooms (at least) more like the self-contained 
classrooms of the past. 


4 Josselyn, Irene M., The Adolescent and His World. New York: 
Family Service Association of America, 1952, p. 31. 





The State of Desegregation in the State of Kentucky 


In Kentucky today, 125,665 white pupils and 
8114 Negro pupils are attending mixed classes in 
232 public schools in ninety-two districts. They are 
taught by 2,061 white teachers and 113 Negro 
teachers. 

That is the state’s response to the Supreme Court’s 
1954 decision banning racial segregation in the school 
ystems of seventeen Southern states that required 
it by law. 

Seventeen more Kentucky districts have adopted 
oficial plans for integration, but have not mixed 
lasses thus far. 

Sixty-eight districts have started neither a definite 
plan nor integration. 

If (or when) full integration is achieved in pro- 
ams already started or planned, 71 per cent of 
Kentucky's white pupils and 73 per cent of its 
Negro pupils will be attending mixed classes in the 
(77 districts where the population is biracial. 

In the ninety-two districts that have started in- 
tgration live 378,538 white children 6 to 18 years 
od and 29,017 Negro children of school age. 

In the seventeen districts with no integration, but 


a plan for it, there are 35,782 white children and 
3,536 Negro children. 

In the sixty-eight districts that have done noth- 
ing about integration live 167,104 white children and 
11,714 Negro children. 

Four general conclusions seem to be warranted 
by the facts: 

1. When contrasted with orderly achievement else- 
where, the rebellions against integration at Sturgis, 
Clay, and Henderson, Ky., were relatively insigni- 
ficant. 

2. Complying and noncomplying areas do not fall 
into regional, economic, or cultural patterns. Both 
types of areas lie side-by-side in all parts of the 
state. 

3. The record thus far in Kentucky is as good 
as the best and better than most in the border states 
where desegregation has started. 

4. It is infinitely better than deeper in the South, 
where no state has made a substantial start or shown 
an inclination to do so in the immediate future. 


Note: The above is based on a eantep of facts made by Allan 
M. Trout, Frankfort, Kentucky, for the Louisville Courier-Journal. 











Art 


Fiction, Science, and Education 


imitates nature—and nature imitates art. Hence 


there are those who believe that one can gain more insight 
into human behavior from reading good literature than 
from studying works of the great psychologists. Regardless 
of the validity of such ideas, the impact of literature upon 
educational thought has been undeniably great. This article 
develops an interesting rationale for a seminar on educa- 


N every profession, no matter how honorable, 

there is always room for improvement, and 

education is no exception. Self-examination 
remains an essential if a profession is to grow 
with concomitant social forces. 

History shows that much social progress has 
resulted from the writings of literary men. 
Shelley’s line about the poet as instigator as well 
as harbinger of things to come is pertinent: “Poets 
are the unelected legislators of the world.” 

Among the most diligent disturbers of the status 
quo have been the writers of prose fiction. Plato, 
realizing that creative writers are agitators for 
social reform, excluded them from his perfect 
state in order to insure the status quo of per- 
fection as he envisioned it. Yet it was Plato, too, 
who demonstrated in his own writing, especially 
in his use of the Socratic method, that the fic- 
tional technique of dialogue can be educative. 

Down through history some of the most illumi- 
nating comments on educational issues have ap- 
peared in works of prose fiction, such as The 
Satyricon of Petronius and Rabelais’ Gargantua 
and Pantagruel. In the first century A. D., for 
example, a keen student complained that his 
teachers did not give him that truly noble edu- 
cation which best fitted him for life; and the 
teachers, admitting the charge, replied that they 
had to give the kind of education demanded by 
the average student. (Petronius, 11, pp. 2-5.) 
In the sixteenth century, similarly, a solicitous 
parent, suddenly discovering that his son was 
learning nothing but nonsense, transferred him 
to a more rigorous school. (Rabelais, 12, Bk. I, 
pp. 29-33; 46-53.) 
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tional thought in modern American fiction. 


By ARNOLD LESLIE LAZARUS 





Among the early seventeenth century prose 
sketches of “characters,” those of Joseph Hall 
and Thomas Overbury are best known. Included 
in Hall’s Theophrastian characters “of Vertues” 
and “of vices” is “the scolemaster,” a “morose” 
figure of fun rather than the man of respectability 
outlined in Roger Ascham’s earlier treatise, The 
Scolemaster. Hall’s_ caricature foreshadowed 
Washington Irving’s Ichabod Crane, who had 
few of the manlier qualities with which Ed- 
ward Eggleston endowed his late-frontier hero 
in The Hoosier Schoolmaster. 

But it is the eighteenth century that is credited 
with the development of the modern realistic 
novel and the rise of the middle class reflected 
therein. Prominently represented in this fiction, 
at first, was the subject of love, sacred and pro- 
fane. Toward the end of the century, however, the 
range of subject matter was greatly expanded in 
the “novel of purpose.” 

Within this new genre there appeared the 
pedagogical novel (e. g., The Fool of Quality, 
Sandford and Merton, etc.) and the Bildungs- 
roman or Entwickelungsgeschichte (the Ger- 
mans would have names for it!). The latter, a 
kind of history of an individual’s development, 
including his formal education, is generally traced 
to Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, though Holcroft’s 
Hugh Trevor was published earlier. 

Although most eighteenth century novels were 


not masterpieces in themselves, according to | 


Taine—Fielding’s Tom Jones excepted—they con- 
tained realistic treatment which foreshadowed 
such later great social novels as Butler’s The 
Way of All Flesh and Balzac’s series, La Comédie 
Humaine. (Taine, 14, II, p. 191 ff.) 

Through the years, realistic novels critical of 
abuses in the legal profession (Bleak House), 
in medicine (Arrowsmith), pharmaceutics (Tono 
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Bungay), and advertising (The Hucksters), have 
iven effective voice to the reactions of more or 
less inarticulate readers. In certain instances, 
moreover, these novels turned out to be neither 
canards nor false alarms. Dickens’ portrayal of 
“Dotheboys Hall” in Nicholas Nickelby, as edu- 
cators well know, aroused much public concern, 
and “his ruthless exposure of this kind of school 
led to the closing or reformation of many of 
them.” (Benét, 1, p. 312.) 

During the second quarter of the twentieth 
century, especially since World War II, public 
education and educators have been subject and 
abject of over fifty novels and stories.’ The best 
sllers among these books have gained a wide 
audience through reproduction in paperbacks, 
motion pictures, and television plays. From these 
sources the public, chief support of education, 
gts many of its impressions. Rarely does the 
public pay much attention to such essentially 
intellectual novels, perhaps, as The Last Puritan 
and Of Time and the River. More often, popular 
attention is accorded to books containing more 
sensational episodes. 


Truth in The Blackboard Jungle 


A case in point is The Blackboard Jungle, 
which, despite its plaster-like layers of coloration, 
cannot be ignored as a portrait of certain truths 


and realities. Those who point to the anomaly 
of objectivity from a subjective writer—the para- 
dox of fiction as truth—must consider the goals 
and the medium of the novelist. 

Fiction delights and disgusts; can it also in- 
form? According to Hans Meyerhoff, fiction 
contributes undeniably significant truths about 
people, professions, and institutions: 


Descriptive statements in fictional literature are a 
tch source of general information . . . descriptions of 
people, who they are, what they are, what they eat 
aid wear, what they do and how they do it . . . the 
imer world of passion and thought . . . what people 
wy, think, and feel . . . institutions, types of work, 
ways of making a living. (Meyerhoff, 10, pp. 121-122.) 


The same view is held by Gustav Mueller. 
(Mueller, 10, p- 239 ff.) He adds that literature 
must be accorded a place beside that of the 
siences in the assessment of educational values. 

Similarly, Stella Henderson extols literature as 
‘productive depository for educators to explore. 
(Henderson, 4, p. 294.) She has compiled a 
‘Selective Bibliography of Philosophical Fiction” 
(pp. 387-388), and she urges educators to in- 
quire into the meaning of creativity through 
weativity’s fruits, especially literature. “If we 


ee 
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wish to understand man’s creative imagination,” 
says Miss Henderson, “we perhaps will learn 
more from studying its fruit than from either 
philosophy or psychology.” (p. 295.) 

In her understandable enthusiasm for her sub- 
ject, however, Miss Henderson exaggerates the de- 
gree of exclusiveness with which literature draws 
upon imagination and creativity. Intrinsically, the 
psychophysical equations of a Clark Hull—not to 
mention the equation E=mc*—are fairly burst- 
ing with creativity and imagination. Nevertheless, 
fiction as a creative and serious imitation of hu- 
man experience must take its place alongside the 
other disciplines not only as an object of aesthetic 
appreciation but also as an educational quarry 
worthy of exploration. For one of the prime 
concerns of educators is understanding human 
beings—those who are to be educated. And good 
novelists have portrayed the actions, thoughts, 
words, and emotions of their protagonists with 
much fidelity to reality. Of course, evaluators 
must weigh and report elements of distortion and 
“card-stacking.” 

In addition to portraying personalities realistic- 
ally, moreover, the novel offers a valid means 
of discovering fundamental truths about con- 
temporary institutions and professions. For the 
novelist enjoys a kind of immunity which enables 
him to interpret such truths as he sees them. His 
ardor is not dampened nor his exposé withheld 
for fear of libel suits. Save for the intransigent 
restraints that his craft puts upon him, he remains 
far less inhibited than, say, the historian. 

Yet even the historian does not hesitate to draw 
upon fiction for pictures of Zeitgeist. Buckle cites 
passages from Rousseau’s novels, Emile and La 
Nouvelle Heloise, for example, to illustrate as- 
pects of eighteenth century skepticism. (Buckle, 
3, p. 475.) Toynbee draws upon a host of fic- 
tional works, from the story of Pentheus in 
Euripides’ The Bacchae (Toynbee, 16, p. 327), 
to H. G. Wells’ The Time Machine, illustrating, 
respectively, popular reactions to militarism and 
the popular yearning for escape “into an idealized 
future.” (Toynbee, 16, p. 538.) Charles and 
Mary Beard accord to certain novels of Upton 
Sinclair, Sinclair Lewis, and Theodore Dreiser 
the distinction that in their respective milieux 
they are “realistic portrayals of conventions of 
the middle class.” (Beard, 2, pp. 767-769.) 


Similarity Is Purely Intentional 


For the novelist’s characters (including teach- 
ers, students, and administrators) and his places 
(including schools and colleges) are only alleged 
fictions. Often, as in the works of Thomas Wolfe, 
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characterization is but thinly disguised biography. 
And despite the stock apology, in prefaces, that 
“any resemblance to actual persons and places is 
purely coincidental,” novels do paint their portraits 
—however compositely—from real-life models. 
In the publishing trade it is almost axiomatic, 
in fact, that the survival-potential of a novel is 
directly proportional to the extent that a novel 
“rings true”* or, as Nobel Prize winner Heming- 
way has said, “tells the way things are.” 

Thus when educational issues such as those 
represented and misrepresented in The Groves 
of Academe, Candy for Breakfast, and Good 
Morning Miss Dove are perused, they prove 
worthy of attention and study. 

Educational problems are fundamental, of 
course, to many disciplines—especially to philos- 
ophy, psychology, anthropology, sociology, and 
endocrinology. But with the exception of here 
a Freud and there a Kinsey, even so-called 
scientific descriptions of human behavior are 
hedged with taboos and prejudicial notions. 


Fables Tell More Than Laws 


L. B. Salomon observes that anthropologists 
find in a people’s fables far more “quintessential 
clues to its values, taboos, and ideals than can 
be sifted out of its kitchen-midden or codes of 
law.” (Salomon, 13, p. 277ff.) 

Sir Charles Sherrington, modestly subordinat- 
ing the role of his own discipline, physiology, 
grants gracious recognition to literature, philos- 
ophy, and psychoanalysis for illuminating thought, 
emotion, and such other essences as are gen- 
erally regarded, in operational sciences, as sub- 
jective: 


The mind is a something with such manifold variety, 
such fleeting changes, such countless nuances . . . such 
heights and depths of mood, such sweep of passion, 
such vistas of imagination, that the bald submission 
of some electrical potentials recognizable in nerve 
centers as correlative . . . may seem to the special 
student of the mind almost derisory. . . . (Sherring- 
ton, 14, p. 289.) 


Though rejecting the literary and humanistic 
descriptions of the psychoanalysts (not to men- 
tion the psychological introspections of the novel- 
ists), certain behaviorists have nevertheless recog- 
nized the many blind-spots of inductive, oper- 
ational science. What happens between stimulus 
and response has been the concern, especially, 
of the learning-theorists. Tolman, for example, 
with fertile imagination, has translated the “in- 
tervening variables” into “cognitive maps” (Tol- 


2Cf. Harold Strauss, editor-in-chief of the Alfred Knopf Com- 
pany, in The Saturday Review, May 17, 1952, p. 39. 
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man, 16); Lewin, into “topological layers” 
(Lewin, 8); and Hull, into an algebraic system of 
psychophysics (Hull, 5). 

A somewhat different focus from that of the 
behaviorists, but none the less illuminating op 
human behavior and learning, can be found ip 
such notable works of fiction as This Side of 
Paradise, Look Homeward Angel, and The 
Catcher in the Rye. 

But a study of educational thought in modern 
American fiction need not and should not copn- 
fine itself to the pedagogical novel. For schooling 
in the formal sense must compete in a person’s 
life with many other interests—love or sex, fam- 
ily, religion or mores, a desire to make mo 
and to find a life’s work. Thus further insights 
into human development are supplied admirably 
by such novels as Sincerely Willis Wayde, Mar- 
jorie Morningstar, and The Man in the Grey Flan- 
nel Suit. To show the place of educational ex- 
perience in an individual’s total experience is, in- 
deed, a significant way of viewing education. 

Whatever the type of novel and the technique 
of investigation, literature—according to Joseph 
Wood Krutch—seems to fulfil a function not 
duplicated by any other symbolic process: 


All great novels and the arts represent an attempt 
to organize human experience in terms foreign to the 
physical or, for that matter, to all would-be objective 
sciences, but peculiarly appropriate to the human ex- 
periences which elude those sciences. (Krutch, 7, p. 225.) 


But perhaps Mr. Krutch draws too sharp a 
boundary-line between science and the humanities 
in this respect. The fact that science does not 
elude human experience—and vice versa—is most 
obvious in such socialist art as that of Rivera and 
Orozco, as F. S. C. Northrop observes in The 
Meeting of East and West. 

Nevertheless, some distinctions remain; and 
we must return, perhaps, to Sir Charles Sherring- 
ton, who seems to have conjured up one of the 
touchstones: 


Though living is analysable and describable by 
natural science, that associate of living—thought—ts- 
capes and remains infractory to natural science. . . 
Human cognition may like the winged horse take at 
times its flight toward the stars. . . . (Sherrington, 13, 
p. 155 and p. 159.) 


A Course in Education in Literature 


But it is not the purpose of this paper t | 


deprecate the contributions of operational science 
to pedagogy or to any other human endeavor. 
Rather, the purpose has been to present a casé 
for introducing in teacher-training institutions 
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the study of educational issues in modern liter- 
ature, especially fiction. Such a course, besides 
affording a fresh approach to educational thought, 
could be a meeting-place, in fact, where both 
scientific and humanistic teachers might stimulate 
and enrich one another. As George F. Kneller 
has written, we are sorely in need of such a 


meeting-ground: 


The humanist and the scientist can ill afford to con- 
tinue deprecating the work of the other. . . . The 
siences and the humanities must be taught with em- 

ases on their commonality and interdependence, 
rather than as mutually antagonistic disciplines. The 
mature teacher demonstrates methods by which the 

t and the scientist create in similar fashion; he points 
out ways in which intuition functions in scientific re- 
search, and how the subconscious brings solutions un- 
achievable through logical processes. (Kneller, 6, p. 283.) 


Opportunity for All 


Teachers and prospective teachers of the physi- 
cal and the social sciences may well join teachers 
of literature, then, in such a seminar on educa- 
tional problems in the fresh and exciting contexts 
of modern American fiction. 

Several of these problems have already been 
ordered, of course, in both educational and classi- 
cal philosophy under the categories of epistem- 
ology and axiology. But because of the nature of 
the “primary sources” (the fiction itself) the semi- 
nar responds better to such topics «> “the human 
element—teachers, students, and administrators,” 
‘the individual and society,” “the political ani- 
mal,” “public and private education,” “provincial- 
im and interculturalism,” “moral and spiritual 
values,” “teaching controversial issues,” “theories 
of learning,” “the curriculum,” “methods of 
instruction,” and “measurement and evaluation.” 

Each participant in the seminar locates a fresh 

insight into one of these perennial problems in 
one of the primary sources and substantiates it 
with expert non-fictional sources. Such secondary 
and contributory sources should also be drawn 
upon to expose irresponsible charges and impli- 
cations in the fiction. 
An alternative approach is to discuss (a) fic- 
lion treating educational issues per se—e. g., The 
Blackboard Jungle, The Groves of Academe, The 
Stones of the House, etc.; (b) fiction treating 
otal development of the protagonist, including 
his educational experiences—e. g., The Last 
Puritan, Corpus of Joe Bailey, Marjorie Morning- 
sar, etc.; and (c) fiction containing incidental 
portraits of teachers, students, administrators, and 
‘ducation in general. 


A selected list of modern American fiction 
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treating educational thought follows: 


Anderson, “Hands,” Winesburg, Ohio 
Bishop, The Widening Stain 
Burns, Lucifer with a Book 
Cather, The Professor's House 
Chase, The End of the Week 
Dahl, Homecoming 
Davenport, Candy for Breakfast 
Emory, Senior Year 
Farrell, Studs Lonigan 
Fisher, Seasoned Timber 
, “Sex Education” 
Fitzgerald, This Side of Paradise 
Hall, Corpus of Joe Bailey 
Hemingway, The Sun Also Rises 
Holmes, Ten O’Clock Scholar 
Howe, We Happy Few 
Hunter, The Blackboard Jungle 
Jackson, Rose-Bowl All-American 
Jameson, The Green Man 
Kennelly, Good Morning, Young Lady 
Marquand (Sr.) Sincerely, Willis Wayde 
, So Little Time 
Marquand (Jr.) Second Happiest Day 
Martin, “The Thousand Yard Stare” 
McCarthy, The Groves of Academe 
McNichols, Crazy Weather 
Morrison, The Stones of the House 
Nathan, Mr. Whittle and the Morning Star 
Patton, Good Morning, Miss Dove 
Phillips, Second Happiest Day 
Rawlings, The Yearling 
Reece, The Hawk and the Sun 
Rosenheim, The New Teacher 
Salinger, The Catcher in the Rye 
“Frannie” 
Santayana, The Last Puritan 
Scott, The Hickory Stick 
Steinbeck, East of Eden 
, The Pastures of Heaven 
Stolz, In a Mirror 
Street, High Calling 
Taylor, Wreath of Roses 
Walker, Winter Wheat 
West, Cress Delahanty 
Wilson, E., “Glimpses of Wilbur Flick” 
, “Man Who Shot Snapping Turtles” 
Wilson, S., Man in the Grey Flannel Suit 
Wolfe, Look Homeward, Angel 
, Of Time and the River 
» You Can’t Go Home Again 
Wouk, The City Boy 
, Marjorie Morningstar 
Yutang, Chinatown Family 
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East U. S. Colleges Teach 
Most Foreign Languages 


A survey of 971 American colleges and univer- 
sities reveals that the East remains a bastion of 
modern foreign language teaching, particularly in 
the numbers of different languages offered students. 

Of the top eleven collegiate language centers in 
the nation, six were found to be in the East, three 
in the Midwest, and two in the Far West. 

Far in front is Columbia University, where 41 
languages were being taught in 1954-55. Second was 
Harvard, with 26, and third was Yale, teaching 25. 

The survey was conducted by the Foreign Lan- 
guage Program of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, with Rockefeller Foundation sup- 

rt. 
_——— startling findings was the fact that 38 
institutions reported they offer no modern foreign 
language instruction at all. Nearly half of the 971 
reporting offer no other foreign language than 
French, Spanish, and German. 

Professor William R. Parker, Indiana University, 
notes that 72 per cent of the world’s total popula- 
tion speak as natives a language other than those 
usually taught in American colleges and universities. 
Chinese, spoken by half a billion people, is taught 
in only twenty-nine schools. Hindu-Urdu, spoken by 
150,000,000 people in India, is listed by only six 
institutions. 

After Columbia, Harvard, and Yale, the top col- 
legiate language centers, according to the survey, 
are Pennsylvania, California, Cornell, Georgetown, 
Indiana, Washington, Michigan, and Minnesota. 

As an interesting sidelight, the survey showed no 
extraordinary growth in the teaching of modern east- 
ern and southeastern Asian languages. 


St. Paul Story: Unfortunate 
Incident or Horrible Example? 


A special lesson might be gained from the story 
of the St. Paul, Minnesota, schools’ financial crisis 
and its solution—if we had the full story. Is it a 
case study in the commonplace that “sometimes 
things have to get worse before they can get better”? 
Or is it a horrid example of years of limited vision 
and refusal to face facts? 

An account of community crisis and community 
action is given in the December, 1956, American 
School Board Journal, written by Richard E. Niel- 
sen, editor of the St. Paul schools’ Staff Reporter. 

Last spring, national publicity followed a decision 
of the St. Paul board of education to drop such 
programs as kindergarten and athletics in order to 
pay more nearly competitive teacher salaries, on the 
sound basis that it would be easier to restore serv- 
ices than re-build a deteriorating teaching staff. The 
action was enforced by a second failure of the St. 
Paul electorate to approve (by the necessary 60 
per cent majority) a charter amendment affecting 
school finances. 

Much less attention was paid by the national press 
to the eventual solution of the financial problem. 
Fully awakened at last, voters showed their concern — 
by passing a third charter amendment proposal last — 
August 7. Immediately thereafter the board restored — 
services and authorized employment of necessaty — 
staff. The schools opened in September “with a full 
program and high morale.” 

Nielsen finds it impossible to blame specifically — 
the board or the superintendent. The situation had 
its roots in an unfortunate, outmoded organizational 
and political structure. The unanswered question: 
“Would inspired educational statesmanship in yeals 
past have produced better end results?” 





A Second Look at the CI Technique 


While the critical incident technique has real relevance 
in success-criteria research, this author points out that it 
must be understood in the industrial context from which it 
grew. He continues the discussion opened by Burns in the 
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found in the November, 1956, Phi Delta 

Kappan, describes certain dangers inherent 
in the present widespread use of the critical in- 
cident (CI) technique in educational research.’ 
Unfortunately, in examining the technique, Burns 
seems to ignore certain key dangers while press- 
ing home a rather involved attack in philosophical 
terms. 

A central point to remember in any discussion 
of this valuable research tool is that it was de- 
veloped and refined by Flanagan and others as 
a job analysis technique. It was and is a tool 
developed by industrial psychologists for the most 
part. Without the use of the value-judgment or 
success-criteria arguments put forth by Burns, 
it seems much simpler to state that a job cannot 
be analyzed until it is recognized. The technique 
is used to analyze or break down a job into its 
component parts and to arrive at certain conclu- 
sions regarding these parts. 

The key assumption which must be made in 
using the technique is that someone or a group 
of “someones” can reliably make judgments con- 
cerning the effectiveness with which the total 
job is done. This effective outcome of the job 
seems comparable to the “y” or “desired con- 
sequence” of which Burns speaks.? 

The observer(s) also must note the behaviors 
which various workers employ as they go about 
the task of performing the job. These are the 
acts or “x’s” described by Burns.* But here is 
where the gill ec as described by Flanagan‘ and 
the critique of the method developed by Burns 
part company. Burns states that in using the CI 
technique, the researcher “arrive(s) at a value 
hypothesis—something of this nature: If we per- 
form act ‘x,’ then desired consequence ‘y’ will 
occur.” 


Hecuna Burns, in a scholarly presentation 
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This is not an hypothesis in the CI technique, 
but a conclusion—and a rather dangerous one 
at that. The hypothesis the researcher should ar- 
rive at is that there are some “x’s,” unknown at 
the outset of the research, which are associated 
with “y.” Cause and effect relationships are dif- 
ficult to prove in any aspect of the educational 
field and most certainly must be questioned as 
claimed results of a CI study. The research job 
is to find the “x’s,” not to prove something about 
some predetermined “x’s.” We do not say, as does 
Burns,® that “x is Gitectte ” but that evidence 
seems to show that “x” leads to “y” with “y 
having been defined as desirable. 

This means, then, that the CI technique does 
have real relevance in success-criteria research. 
The value judgments involved in the technique 
do not concern the worker—be he superintendent, 
teacher, or widget producer—but the work. Suc- 
cess criteria, on the other hand, do apply to the 
worker. Consequently, once the philosophical job 
of establishing value judgments concerning the 
work is done, the CI technique can identify worker 
behavior which leads to the satisfaction of the cri- 
teria established for “good” work and can lead 
to the establishment of worker success criteria in 
terms of this worker behavior. 

There are many possible dangers in the use of 
this technique and Burns’ discussion hints at some 
of them. These dangers will only be listed here.’ 

1. Attempts to use the technique where the 
philosophical task of creating accepted value- 
judgments about the work (job) has not been 
done lead to unwarranted conclusions. 

2. Attempts to use a technique primarily de- 
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veloped to study men as they work with machines 
(industry) may fail or lead to false conclusions 
when the technique is used to study a complex 
job involving human relations and its many vari- 
ables. 

3. The results of studies using this technique 
must be presented with extreme care in order 
that they be generally understood. Certain ter- 
minology of the technique may lead to misunder- 
standing and there is the ever-present danger of 
tendencies to jump to unwarranted cause and 
effect conclusions. 

4. The selection of observers, the training of 
observers, the language of the observers’ reports, 
and the categorization of data are only a few of 
the research details which require major attention 
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in the use of this technique. The research desi 
in which this technique is used must be developed 
with care and caution. 

5. The technique contains many subjective ele- 
ments. This fact should be confessed frankly and 
the researcher should be aware of the limitations 
which this fact must place upon his conclusions, 

The critical incident technique seems to possess 
several outstanding advantages as a tool for edu- 
cational research. To be used effectively, however, 
it must be understood and the industrial context 
from which it grew must be recognized. Its value 
should not be disparaged by means of discussions 
which distort what it claims to do and make much 
of the fact that it cannot do what it was never de- 
signed to do in the first place. 





Great Issues in Education 


Throughout the country the “Great Issues in 
Education” program in preparation for three years 
by the Great Books Foundation is now under way. 
Each week two discussion leaders meet with fifteen 
to twenty persons under the sponsorship of loyal 
school officials, parent-teacher associations, and adult 
education organizations. 

Gordon Dupee, foundation president, states that 
the new program “deals with the aims of educa- 
tion rather than with questions of the need for 
more teachers, more schools, and more money to 
build those schools, important though those con- 
siderations are. 

“The program asks the questions: What should 
the schools accomplish? To what end do we edu- 
cate our children? Until these questions are answered, 
a democratic people cannot voice the judgment that 
we either do or do not have good schools.” 

Readings for the “Great Issues in Education” pro- 
gram are: 

Volume One: 
The White House Conference on Education, se- 


lections; Bernard Iddings Bell, Crisis in Education, 
selections; Bertrand Russell, Education; Aristotle, 
Politics, selections; Public School Philosophy in Illi- 
nois; John Hersey, Why Do Students Bog Down on 
the First ‘R’?; Ernest E. Tucker and Norman Glubok, 
Are Our Schools Flunking?; John Amos Comenius, 
The Great Didactic, selections. 

Volume Two: 

John Dewey, Experience and Education, selec- 
tions, and The School and Society, selections; Morti- 
mer J. Adler, Adult Education; Sir Richard Living- 
stone, The Free Man’s Education, selections; Herbert 
Spencer, What Knowledge Is of Most Worth?, se- 
lections; Jacques Maritain, Education at the Cross- 
roads, selections; Plato, The Republic, Book VII, 
selections. 


Volume Three (supplementary readings): 

Milton Mayer, The Vestige of God; William Lee 
Miller, The Fight Over America’s Fourth ‘R’; 
Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Education, 
and The Rhythm of Education; Henry Adams, The 
Education of Henry Adams, selections; Ruth Mary 
Weeks, The People’s School, selections; Plutarch, 
Lycurgus, selections; Gregor Ziemer, Education for 
Death, selections; George Herbert Palmer, The Ideal 
Teacher. 

Information about starting study groups may be 
secured from The Great Books Foundation, 37 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Sixteen Grants for Science Teaching 


Grants totaling $4,065,000 have been awarded 
by the National Science Foundation to sixteen col- 
leges and universities to support one-year institutes 
designed to help high-school science teachers im- 
prove their knowledge of science subject matter. 

Alan T. Waterman, director of the foundation, 
says that an estimated 750 high-school science and 
mathematics teachers will enroll in the institutes 
next fall. Each teacher will pursue a program of 
study especially planned for him and conducted by 
leaders noted not only for competence in their fields 
but for skill in presentation. The grants will provide 
stipends of $3,000 with additional allowances for 
dependents and travel. 

The academic-year institutes are an outgrowth 
and extension of the foundation’s summer institute 
programs, now in their fifth year. 

The applications may be made directly to the 
participating institutions, which are Harvard, Ohio 
State, Oklahoma A. and M., Oregon State, Pennsyl- 
vania State, Stanford, Washington (St. Louis), and 
the Universities of Chicago, Illinois, Colorado, Mich- 
igan, North Carolina, Texas, Utah, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 
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Democracy In Our Time 


The doctrine of democracy is freedom; its authority is 
intelligence; and its method is persuasion. But no definition 
of democracy is ever final, for each generation must rein- 
terpret the democratic ideal and reshape its forms to suit 
the dynamic character of society. 


By FREDERICK C. NEFF 


EMOCRACY in our time is a confused 

picture. One of the major difficulties en- 

countered in our attempts to “sell” the 
free way of life abroad is that communication is 
hampered by our own vagueness as to what 
democracy is. 

At the outset, we must admit that the historical 
roots of democracy are difficult to trace. It could 
be argued that democracy was born in the pre- 
Christian days of Protagoras, who held that man 
is the measure of all things; or that it is merely 
a refinement of Plato’s ideas of government as 
set forth in The Republic; or that it is rooted 
in the Golden Rule of Christian ethics; or that 
it began with the signing of the Magna Carta at 
Runnymede; or that it is an outgrowth of the 
adventurous spirit of the Renaissance; or that 
it stems from the revolt against imposed authority 
characterized by the Protestant Reformation; or 
that it emerged from the thinking of Francis 
Bacon and the political and social uses of in- 
ductive method; or that it had its inception in the 
political philosophy of John Locke; or that it 
began at Plymouth Rock with the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers; or that its real beginnings are 
signified in the framing of the Declaration of 
Independence and the United States Constitu- 
tion. In view of some of its more glaring imper- 
fections, still others might maintain that de- 
mocracy is still an ideal, yet to be born in practice. 

There is likewise confusion in regard to what 
democracy is supposed to represent. Big busi- 
ness would identify it with capitalism, private 
enterprise, and rugged individualism. Labor or- 
ganizations would associate it with collective 
bargaining, the right to strike, and the participa- 
tion of the worker in determining his wages, 
hours, and working conditions. Theists might 
hold that democracy represents a type of gov- 
ernment most in harmony with divine plan, while 
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secularists might point out that democracy is 
inextricably bound up with the historic principle 
of the separation of church and state. Naturalists 
might claim democracy as the political expres- 
sion of cosmic design and point to the fact that 
it is based largely upon principles of “natural” 
rights; while humanists might with equal elo- 
quence indicate that the humane elements of 
democracy represent a contravening of natural 
processes, which, unmodified by human inter- 
vention, are brutish, cruel, and uncivilized. 
Despite the confusion regarding its historical 
roots and the lack of clarity in respect to its 
basic meaning, it cannot be said that democracy, 
like Topsy, “just growed.” In spite of its im- 
perfections, what fruits it has borne have been 
largely due to the painstaking foresight of men of 
vision and humane aspirations. A strictly “au- 
thoritative” statement of democracy may never 
be forthcoming. The very nature of our way of 
life precludes such a pronouncement. For if de- 
mocracy could be contained in a final, definitive 
doctrine—complete and fixed beyond any possibil- 
ity of improvement—then it would become a static 
concept and would no longer glow with the spirit 
of progress. Nevertheless, the fact that democracy 
cannot be absolutely prescribed does not relieve 
us of the obligation to be clear regarding its very 
fluidity. Accordingly, it becomes necessary from 
time to time to single out some of its most dis- 
tinguishing and enduring qualities if we are 
seriously concerned with promoting it, refining 
it, and communicating its spirit to others. 
Democracy is first of all predicated upon the 
intrinsic worth of the human person. The in- 
dividual is always to be regarded as an end, never 
as a means for the promotion of some ulterior 
end, no matter how ideal. The state, the church, 
and all social, economic, moral, and political in- 
stitutions are made to serve men, not men to 
serve institutions. While the inviolability of the 
human person would be difficult to “prove,” and 
hence must be viewed as a postulate, yet it need 
not be regarded as an a priori postulate, intuitive- 
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ly derived or otherwise imported from a non- 
empirical realm. The sanctity of the individual 
is a moral and ethical axiom, traceable to man’s 
history in ways of human association. 

On the foregoing point of the late Professor 
Albert Einstein has spoken as follows: 

For pure logic all axioms are arbitrary, including the 
axioms of ethics. But they are by no means arbitrary 
from a psychological and genetic point of view. They 
are derived from our inborn tendencies to avoid pain 
and annihilation, and from the accumulated emotional 
reaction of individuals to the behavior of their neighbors. 

It is the privilege of man’s moral genius, expressed by 
inspired individuals, to advance ethical axioms which 
are so comprehensive and so well founded that men 
will accept them as grounded in the vast mass of their 
individual emotional experiences. Ethical axioms are 
found and tested not very differently from the axioms 
of science. . . . Truth is what stands the test of ex- 


perience.! 


In addition to its emphasis upon individualism, 
democracy is, in the second place, an essentially 
social way of life. It is social in the sense that 
it regards man as fundamentally gregarious and 
holds that individuals best realize their capacities 
in and through a social matrix. Emphasis is thus 
placed upon a continual improvement of social 
conditions to the end that a social framework may 
be provided whereby individuality of expression 
is continuously promoted and extended. The fact 
that individuals become distinguished as indi- 
viduals only to the degree that a society fosters, 
guarantees, or promotes freedom of expression 
points to the further fact that individualism re- 
quires a social structure as the best safeguard for 
its continued realization. 

A third characteristic of democracy is that it 
is not a dualistic or two-track system. It does 
not separate the individual from society, or means 
from ends, or ideals from their practical imple- 
mentation. Society is promoted to the extent 
that individuals enjoy ever-increasing areas of 
freedom. Likewise, the means employed to reach 
democratic ends must themselves be democratic 
in nature. An ideal society, envisioned in theory, 
which is so utopian as to be forever unattainable 
could be “ideal” only in a specious sense. Ac- 
cordingly, democracy utilizes ends as a way of 
finding and disciplining means, as well as em- 
ploying means as a way of making ends more 
practicable and realizable. It holds both that 
practice can be made ideal and that the ideal 
can be made practical. 

In the fourth place, because of its flexible and 
experimental nature, democracy cannot be viewed 
as a closed system. If democracy is to continue 

1Einstein, Albert, “The Laws of Science and the Laws of Ethics,”’ 
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as a vital, dynamic affair, then it cannot at the 
same time operate with fixed or static principles, 
Compared with the major political systems of the 
world, democracy is probably the least conserva- 
tive and the most liberal. It is most effective as 
a political force when it is “on the march.” It 
has been termed “the permanent revolution,” for 
it prides itself on its friendliness toward change. 
We can be eternally grateful that the framers of 
the American Constitution had the foresight to 
provide for modifications and amendmenis. As 
Thomas Jefferson once said, “No society can 
make a perpetual constitution. . . . The earth 
belongs always to the present generation.” 

A fifth characteristic of the democratic way 
of life is that its method for getting things done 
is that of persuasion and consensus. Democracy 
abhors coercion and indoctrination—the forcible 
imposition of the arbitrary beliefs of certain 
groups upon the people as a whole. It relies 
instead upon the free communication of ideas 
in the belief that when men have access to all 
available knowledge and can act in a climate 
free from coercion, truth will prevail over ignor- 
ance, and wisdom will win out over bigotry. It is 
unfortunate that the phrase “majority rule” ever 
became associated with democratic processes. The 
word “rule” is, in the first place, an alien term, 
no matter who does the ruling; and to suppose 
that unbearable conditions can be imposed upon 
minority groups just because majorities so decide 
constitutes a betrayal of the basic democratic pre- 
cept of the inviolability of the human person. 
As the late Professor Boyd Bode once stated it, 
“Majority rule can be anonymous tryanny.” 


Finally, democracy is characterized by the fact 
that it fosters unity without uniformity, diversity 
without anarchy. To America’s shores have come 
the oppressed, the hopeful, the rebels, and the 
heretics. In America they have sought a freedom 
that no other country dared afford. In freeing itself 
from the shackles of slavery, absolutism, and 
closed systems, democracy has become man’s 
noblest experiment in organized living. There 
are still those among us who would bind us once 
again to outmoded traditions, comfortable habits, 
and alien authorities; and the democratic way of 
life, in its generosity, continues to let them speak 
their piece. But men who have tasted of freedom 
do not easily forget. The doctrine of democracy 
is freedom; its authority is intelligence; and its 
method is persuasion. Conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to a continuous emancipation of the 
human spirit from ignorance, servility, and rigid 
conformity, democracy stands as a challenge to 
all the tyrannies and absolutes of history. 





Consensus on Religion in the Schools 


This is a teacher’s earnest account of the manner in 
which educators at a national conference arrived at some 


agreement on a perennial problem. 


Its significance lies 


both in the quality of the conference conclusions and in 
the method of arriving at them.* 


By ALFRED E. PARKER 


FIFTH summer conference on religion in 
A tte public schools was held during July, 

1956, at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. As one of the participants, I was 
very much interested in the way the conferees, 
holding quite different points of view at first, 
were able to achieve a considerable consensus 
at the end of the three-week session. 

At the first meeting, I found myself seated in 
a semi-circle with twenty-five other educators. 
There were ten school principals, five counselors, 
two deans, one school psychologist, one director 
of instruction, and seven teachers. This group 
came from seventeen states, representing every 
section of the country. 

Professor Frank Herriott, director of the 
conference, informed us that the meeting had 
been called because of the demand on the part 
of the general public, church executives, and 
school administrators to study such problems as 
the obvious lack of respect of many young peo- 
ple for the rights of others; the increase in 
juvenile delinquency; and the fact that some 
people had accused the schools of being godless, 
of having forgotten the fact that our govern- 
ment was founded on a belief in God. 

“The problem, then,” said Professor Herriott, 
“Is for us to find out what the schools are doing 
about religion and what can be done in the 
future.” The director stated, also, that the con- 
ference would deal with all problems from the 
viewpoints of three major faiths, Jewish, Catholic, 
and Protestant. 

A portion of the time during the first week 
was spent hearing reports and comments from 
the conferees. The first speaker was Robert S. 
VanKleek, director of guidance for Central High 
School, Duluth, Minnesota. He stated that one 
of the chief goals of education is to help boys 
and girls to learn how to live, and, no matter 
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what else the school does, it should help de- 
velop character. 

No one disagreed with Mr. VanKleek’s state- 
ment, but, when it came to a discussion of how 
to train boys and girls, there were those who 
maintained that right character could not be de- 
veloped without putting religion into the schools. 
The church, said this group, does a good job 
with the Sunday Sciool, but Sunday Schools 
meet for only an hour a week and attract only 
a fraction of the boys and girls who might profit 
from attendance. So, they said, it is up to the 
school to teach religion, to conduct worship 
daily, and give young people a basic faith to 
help them develop sound character. 

It was obvious that many members of the con- 
ference were surprised to hear educators actually 
advocating the teaching of religion in our schools. 
But there was no doubt of the sincerity of this 
small group. They came from states where the 
law required Bible reading, where the citizens 
were for the most part Protestant and encouraged 
worship exercises in the schools. 

Even so, the opponents of such ideas were 
sharp with their criticisms. They maintained that 
religion should not be brought into the schools, 
that this country was founded on the idea of the 
separation of church and state, and that the place 
for religion is in the churches. 

The director of the conference suggested that 
each conferee tell what was actually being done 
about religion in his school. A quick summary 
of what is going on in the states represented re- 
veals that a few schools permit ministers, priests, 
and rabbis to talk at school assemblies; some 
have daily prayers read and broadcast over in- 
ter-com systems; many schools permit daily 
Bible readings in home rooms or advisories (in 
several states daily reading of the Bible is re- 
quired); some have voluntary religious clubs that 
meet after school; others have morning devotion- 
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als before 8:00 a.m.; a few teach a unit on the 
Bible in English classes; and a few permit the 
teaching of creedal religion by ministers, the 
pupils attending on a voluntary basis. Several 
were emphatic about the help their pupils and 
teachers receive from the guidance and personal 
testimony of the school principals. 

It was Charles Moore, principal of Albany 
High School, Albany, California, who informed 
the group that, according to rulings by the state 
attorney general, no prayers could be offered in 
a California public school classroom, that the 
Bible could not be read in home rooms, and that 
the Gideon Society had been denied permission 
to distribute Bibles to individual pupils. 


‘Californians Are Pagan’ 


With that announcement, the three of us from 
California were immediately labeled pagan. Dur- 
ing the discussion that followed, the opinion was 
even offered that the problem of religion and 
the schools in a state like California was hopeless. 
Finally, Professor Herriott asked the author if 
he had anything further to report from the pagan 
State of California! 

I told him that in my city, Berkeley, while we 
are handicapped by legal rulings, we are doing a 
real job of trying to develop right character 
among boys and girls by carrying out our state- 
wide Program of Moral and Spiritual Values. In 
doing this we try to develop such qualities as 
faith, courage, cooperation, kindness, honesty, 
good will, generosity, reverence, responsibility, 
loyalty, and respect for law. 

We do all this, I told the conference, by special 
assemblies, by defining the terms of moral and 
spiritual values, by calling clergymen and busi- 
nessmen in for inspirational talks to pupils, by 
giving awards for good citizenship, and through 
the programs of our school clubs and extra-cur- 
ricular activities. But most effective in carrying 
out the Berkeley program are the devoted, dedi- 
cated teachers and administrators who are really 
interested in helping boys and girls. The teachers, 
especially, because they are in daily contact with 
the pupils, have frequent opportunities to teach, 
by example, the qualities of right character. 


Still Confused, but at Higher Level 


At the beginning of the second week, the di- 
rector stated that he could see from the first 
week’s discussion that there was confusion about 
the place of religion in the schools. “Perhaps,” 
said the director, “we are like one committee I 
knew about. Their statement at the end of long 
discussions was this: ‘We were confused. We are 
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still confused but on a higher level.’ ” 

During the second week of the conference, the 
confusion continued. But it was during the third 
and last week that most of the confusion seemed 
to disappear. This happened, I believe, bécause 
of the viewpoints of three speakers brought to 
the conference by the director. 

The first of these speakers was Father George 
Ford of New York City. He stated that he had 
heard of certain priests condemning the public 
schools as godless, but such an opinion was not 
the official attitude of the Catholic church. 

Father Ford’s solution to the problem, although 
he said he realized that it probably was not 
workable or legal, would be to let ministers, 
rabbis, and priests go into the public schools and 
teach religion, the pupils attending on a voluntary 
basis. And, in the meantime, whether such a 
goal is accomplished or not, the Catholic church, 
said Father Ford, wants moral and _ spiritual 
values taught and practiced in the public schools. 

The second speaker was Rabbi Morris Kert- 
zer, also of New York. He spent some time point- 
ing out that the Jewish people are strong in their 
belief that they have the right to be different. 
He stated that, in the main, they want to work 
out their own religion. They want to be differ- 
ent. He illustrated this by saying that the one 
thing that two Jews will agree about is that a 
third Jew should give to charity. 


The Jewish Position 


The Jews believe, said Rabbi Kertzer, that the 
family and the synagogue should handle the 
religious life of their people. They believe that 
the separation of church and state, as defined 
by the United States Supreme Court in interpret- 
ing the guarantees of the First Amendment to 
the Constitution, offers a sound foundation for 
maintaining religious freedom. 

The Jews believe, too, that the public schools 
should continue to be governed by certain prin- 
ciples dictated by experience and tradition. For 
illustration: 

The schools should maintain complete im- 
partiality in the realm of religion. 

Teachers should not undertake religious in- 
struction in the schools. 

Children of every shade of religious opinion 
should enjoy complete equality in the classroom. 

The schools should maintain a moral and 
spiritual values program. 

The third speaker was Dr. Wayne Oates, a 
Protestant minister. He stated that he could not 
say enough for the beneficial effects of good 
teaching in the public schools. He cited his own 
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case. He came from a non-religious home. He 
did not enter a church until he was nineteen years 
old. The fact that he did finally go to a church 
was due, he said, to the influence of four of his 
teachers. They did not talk about religion or 
churches to him, but they made him realize that 
a person is valuable in his own right, that he has 
a destiny to fulfill and should have a purpose in 
life, and that certain values like fair play and 
justice are important without a set of rewards. 

But what changed the thinking of the die- 
hards, I believe, was Dr. Oates’ insistence that 
oral instruction was not the best method of in- 
stilling basic religious ideas among students. Re- 
ligion, he said, can be communicated without talk- 
ing about it. It is best communicated by example, 
by symbolic acts in actual life situations. Lessons 
learned that way are seldom forgotten by the 
pupil. And as for teaching the Bible and religion 
in the public schools, Dr. Oates thought that it 
created many more problems than it solved. 

In addition to the suggestions of Dr. Oates and 
the other two speakers, the group also had an op- 
portunity to study the findings of the four previous 
conferences, as well as the recommendations of 
national religious organizations and of state and 
national committees and educational associations. 
It was gratifying to see how twenty-six educators 
really got down to business, weighed the facts, 
and made recommendations for the schools of our 
nation. 

The conference members stated first of all that 
the American public schools have a responsibility 
for communicating religious values to youth in 
all grades. These values should include: 

1. Religion in an individual’s life, including 
an awareness of and a reverence for a supreme 
being. 
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2. A respect for the religious beliefs of others. 

3. An appreciation of the importance of re- 
ligious institutions in family and community life. 

Specific recommendations included the follow- 
ing: 

1. Creedal religion should not be taught in the 
schools. 

2. Schools should teach about religion wherever 
it is a part of the curriculum in such subjects as 
social studies, English, art, and music. 

3. Students who ask questions about a specific 
religion or a religious belief should be referred 
to their minister, priest, or rabbi. 

4. Our American heritage should be continually 
taught and re-vitalized in the minds of youth, as 
handed down by our founding fathers. 

5. The Bible should be used in our English 
classes as a source book and for examples of lit- 
erature. 

6. The definitions of moral and spiritual values 
as stated in the Report of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1951, should be a guide for all schools. 
Responsibility for making these definitions a part 
of the curriculum is the school’s principal’s, but 
they should be particularly taught by the example 
and influence of the classroom teacher. 

7. University schools of education should in- 
clude courses about the world’s religions so that 
teachers may have an objective point of view 
when teaching pupils who come from different 
religious backgrounds. 

8. Character education is a responsibility of 
the home, church, and school; with all three 
cooperating. 

And finally, conference members agreed, after 
examining the evidence, that our schools are 
not godless. 
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“I finally persuaded Joey to eat all his spaghetti. 
I told him it was worms.” 
—Reprinted from Collier's 


OSU Establishes Service for Labor 


Ohio State University has established a new edu- 
cational and research service for organized labor. 
It will extend opportunity for educational services 
to the approximately million and a half organized 
workers of the state. The program will include con- 
tinuance of on-campus institutes conducted by the 
university with the cooperation and assistance of 
trade unions and the beginning of extension services 
in various Ohio communities. It is headed by Dr. 
Samuel C. Kelley, Jr., formerly of the University 
of North Dakota, where he directed business and 
economic research. 

Ohio is the eighteenth such institution to estab- 
lish a year-round program for workers. Similar 
services already have been in operation for some 
time for Ohio agriculture and industry. 





An Uncommon Common Course 


“TI don’t suppose [ll ever forget the many grueling hours 
I sweated over C. H.—cramming . .. worrying myself to 
death. However, I am thoroughly convinced that it was the 
finest course I ever took.” This is the Bates College Cultural 
Heritage course, now a decade old and worthy of imitation. 


By ROY P. FAIRFIELD 


College faculty spent several grueling months 

considering its objectives, overhauling the 
curriculum, and conceiving the Bates Plan.’ The 
plan, designed to introduce each student to the 
major fields of knowledge, give him a foundation 
for a career, and assist him in developing healthy 
attitudes, went into effect in the fall of 1945. 
Moving from area requirements to core courses, 
the faculty decided to cap the basic courses in 
the natural sciences, social sciences, and humani- 
ties with a two-year course known as Cultural 
Heritage. And thus an uncommon general edu- 
cation course was born. During the past decade 
the course has passed through the several stages 
between infancy and maturity. 

A four-semester sequence, normally taken dur- 
ing the Junior and Senior years, Cultural Heritage 
might be characterized as a great-ideas, great- 
issues, great-men, and great-books study rolled 
into one. Our topic is man and his achievement. 
Our scope is the evolution of Western Civiliza- 
tion, from Homer through Churchill. Our methods 
depend upon the subject matter under consider- 
ation at any point in question. Our attempt is 
to cut across departmental lines and suggest in- 
tegrating means for tying the four years together. 


Jo before World War II ended, the Bates 


II 


Three instructors teach a total of twelve sec- 
tions of Cultural Heritage, the groups being kept 
under thirty in size to maximize the opportunity 
for individual participation. Each week the stu- 
dent attends two section meetings, then joins 
other Juniors and Seniors to hear a lecture, en 
masse. Other faculty members and campus guests 
deliver the latter. Or, as one Class Day speaker 
facetiously remarked, “We get our ‘Cultch’ once 
a week wholesale and twice a week retail.” 





MR. FAIRFIELD is an associate professor at Bates 
College. He has taught C. H. since 1947. 


“Cultch,” as the students call it, is no mere 
survey course. Although we use four basic text- 
books,? source readings predominate in the as- 
signment lists. Difficult as it sometimes is to 
convince students that more value can be de- 
rived from reading Plato’s Republic or John 
Stuart Mill’s essay “On Liberty” rather than 
digests of these works, we persist in that belief. 
Each student receives a syllabus containing ques- 
tions to lead him into the material, encourage 
cross reference between fields of knowledge, 
stimulate implicative thinking, and suggest fur- 
ther reading. The questions also serve as spring- 
boards for class discussions. 

Since Bates students obtain a view of primi- 
tive man and early Hebrew culture from the 
core religion and sociology courses, our study is 
launched by considering Classical Greece; for 
in a real sense the ideas and institutions of 
Ancient Greece form the outer periphery of 
western time. Before the semester is over, we run 
the gamut of cultural and intellectual history 
from Homer through St. Augustine. During the 
first week we study selected passages from the 
Iliad, not only endeavoring to create an ap- 
preciation for the book as an enduring literary 
work (thus relating it to the required Sophomore 
literature course), but also focusing attention 
upon Greek religious concepts. We are concerned 
with the facts of the story and the development 
of character, but we hope that the student does 
not move on to the next assignment without com- 
paring the Homeric and contemporary concepts 
of justice, ancient and modern notions of heroism, 
Greek fate and the modern scientist’s faith in an 
order of nature. 

During the second week we move on to the 


1For a general dnsces ion, see Charles F. Phillips 


Education rc Bates " School and Society, 72:197-201, 


Soqeessber., t 50. 
2 Edw . Burns, Western Civilizations (New York: Norto 
1954): David Robb and J. J. Garrison, An in the Western Word 


(New York: Harper, 1953); Howard D. McKin 
Andonea, Music im History iNew ¥ York: American ~g ty 1940); 


Mason, Main Currents of Scientific Thought (New York: 
Abeled. TF ncn 1956). 
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Pre-Socratic philosopher-scientists, those ancient 
thinkers who began to explain nature in terms of 
itself rather than supernature. Of what does the 
world consist? What is the arché? What is the 
cause of change? or is change merely illusory? 
In what respect are these men _ philosophers? 
scientists? What is science, anyway? How does 
it differ from philosophy? technology? What are 
its strengths? weaknesses? By what criteria? . . 
these and a hundred questions more, even in 
the period of a week! Ours is not only to explain, 
but also to explore . . . to challenge . . . to re- 
late, or even confuse when it seems likely that 
confusion will be the father of thought. 


JANUARY, 


Only the Beginning 

Subsequent weeks find us analyzing Aeschylus’ 
great Oresteia, Thucydides’ History of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, Periclean architecture and scul 
ture, Sophocles’ Oedipus, King of Thebes, Euri- 
ides’ Electra or Medea, and Aristophanes’ The 
Clouds. Each man, movement, and phenomenon 
is considered upon its own merit and with the 
tools of modern scholarship, but we are also con- 
cerned with such questions as: What is tragedy? 
comedy? history? philosophy of history? beauty? 
Were the ancient concepts like ours? How de- 
termine good history? poor history? good sculp- 
ture? good architecture? What constitutes the 
criteria for “goodness’’? . and so on, ad 
infinitum. And this is only the beginning! We 
spend a month with Plato and Aristotle, men 
with whom one may spend a lifetime. . . . Why are 
these men great seminal thinkers? What did they 
say? How well did they say it? Had you been in 
Socrates’ sandals, would you have obeyed the 
dictates of the un-Athenian Activities Committee? 
Technically speaking, what is ethics? epistemol- 
ogy? metaphysics? These and a thousand other 
questions, pursued as systematically as time per- 
mits, occupy our thoughts and discussions . . . 
from Ancient Greece to Modern America. 


In Two Semesters, 2000 Years 


In such a limited discussion as this it is im- 
possible to cram the details of two years’ work; 
only the main contours can be suggested. During 
the balance of the first semester we move rather 
rapidly through the Hellenistic era, the rise of 
the Roman Republic, the conflict among the 
Epicurean, Stoic, and Christian ways of life . . . 
Matthew, Mark, Marcus Aurelius, and Lucretius. 
During the second semester we focus attention 
upon St. Thomas Aquinas and Dante as well 
as other major men and movements in the 
growth of the church, the evolution of humanism, 
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and the Reformation. How did these men and 
movements contribute significantly to our her- 
itage? How was Renaissance painting influenced 
by religion? economics? architectural motifs? by 
the materials available for giving form to Madon- 
nas and angels, beggars and demons? What we 
do not have time for in the classroom, we leave 
to the appropriate chapters of Crane Brinton’s 
superb Ideals and Men, the reading of which 
tends to give continuity to the work of the first 
two semesters. 

The Senior year is of a piece with the Junior. 
Commencing with the scientific revolution, we at- 
tempt to depict the great ground swell which 
constitutes modern life, tracing trends via such 
high points as Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, Fara- 
day, and Einstein in physics . . . Bodin, Locke, 
Madison, Marx, and Wilson in government . . 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms, and Stravinsky 
in music . . . Rubens, Rembrandt, Hogarth, Cé- 
zanne, and Picasso in painting . . . Descartes, 
Spinoza, Hume, Kant, Hegel, James, and Dewey 
in philosophy . . . to name only a few of the key 
men. And still we persist with the interrogatory 
attitude: How was X related to Y? Z? A? B? 
C ... ? What is the nature of casuality? What 
are the facts? What are the implications? What 
IS our cultural heritage? 


Ill 


Nobody knows enough to teach this course. 
Nor is there the “right” personality for teaching 
it. Conceivably, all of man’s knowledge may be 
used (though we are admittedly weak in our 
treatment of eastern influences upon the West). 
Conceivably, a teacher could spend every waking 
moment preparing assignments, leading discus- 
sions, and devising new techniques to interest his 
students. Theoretically, freedom of inquiry im- 
poses no iron curtain on the mind. We are most 
open to the criticism: “superficial.” And yet, for 
all these difficulties, we believe that there is a 
value in giving each instructor complete responsi- 
bility for his sections, though he may not be an 
expert in every field. The syliabus, mass lectures, 
weekly “departmental” meetings, and common 
hour and final exams accentuate the necessity for 
relatively even treatment of material, although 
the teachers may give somewhat different em- 
phases to the assignments. As for the charge that 
we are superficial, the author is inclined to re- 
member the late Theodore Spencer’s remark that 
“the danger on the other side is too great, the 
danger that the western tradition of man’s nature 
and dignity may break into pieces in our hands. 
And if the great texts of that tradition are studied 
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in . . . their essence, perhaps superficiality may 
be avoided.”* 

Furthermore, our own efforts are complemented 
by those of other Bates faculty members. They 
have guided us as individuals through some of the 
thornier paths of knowledge; but, more im- 
portantly, they have contributed substantially in 
lecturing to the combined Junior and Senior di- 
visions. We have utilized their knowledge in 
three major ways: to explicate upon a man, move- 
ment, or an issue; to provide the historical back- 
drop for particular eras; and, to introduce the 
students to topics suggested by the reading. Dur- 
ing the first semester, for example, other depart- 
ment members lecture on such topics as the 
Pre-Socratic philosophers, Plato’s doctrine of 
wealth, and Aristotle’s Poetics. Another professor 
uses Thucydides as a point of departure in dis- 
cussing various philosophies of history. To give 
dimension to the modern period, we ask local 
ministers and priests to analyze the lives and 
thoughts of Martin Luther, John Wesley, and 
Pope Leo XIII. And each year the college archi- 
tect gives an illustrated lecture about modern 
building and design; our president, a marketing 
expert, has discussed the American economic 
system several times. We also use movies, il- 
lustrated lectures about painting and music, panel 
discussions, and debates. The objective is to 


gain profundity while keeping the program sprite- 
ly, variety while retaining continuity. 


To Encourage Student Participation 


Although relying primarily upon the lecture 
and discussion methods at the section meetings, 
we have experimented with other techniques to 
encourage student participation. Our slide and 
record collection is becoming extensive. Dr. Ray- 
born L. Zerby, the program chairman, has pre- 
pared slides from many photographs taken in 
Europe during the past several summers; the 
author took several hundred shots of the antiqui- 
ties while spending a Fulbright year in Greece. 
Also, aided by a class-gift phonograph, we “ex- 
pose” students to the basic forms of music, to 
such documentary records as / Can Hear It Now, 
and to John Ciardi’s rendition of Dante’s Jnferno. 
A stirring presentation of Wagner’s Overture to 
Tannhauser sometimes helps wake up both stu- 
dents and teachers who are unfortunate enough 
to draw a class at 7:40 A.M! 

Our bulletin board has also become an es- 
tablished part of the course. There’s hardly an 
assignment for which we lack pictures, charts, 

3 Theodore Spencer, “‘An Acquired Illumination,’’ an essay copy- 


righted in Mr. Spencer's name and used in the General Education 
Program at Harvard University. 
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maps, diagrams, essays, or cartoons. We post 
notices of cultural events which occur nearby and 
clip the New York Times generously in order to 
call attention to current events which have im- 
plications for the course. The field trip has been 
used limitedly, though with some success. Tours 
through the local textile mills, “guided tours” of 
the campus to study architectural forms, and an 
annual concert at a nearby Gothic church... 
all help give the course a more worldly dimension. 
And several times the Cultural Heritage faculty 
has met with students around the masterpieces at 
the Metropolitan and Modern Art Museums in 
New York and at the Philadelphia Museum. 


Although the course is essentially subject-cen- 
tered, we have not overlooked the value of in- 
dividual-centered education. By coming to know 
students personally, we can often focus discus- 
sions toward student interests. By giving in- 
dividual oral exams (we gave 150 in one se- 
mester!), we have partially fulfilled Mark Hop- 
kins’ definition of a college. Open houses in our 
homes for discussions of philosophy, music, and 
modern art have elicited response from a large 
percentage of the classes. A student’s intellectual 
and emotional maturity need not be stunted 
simply because he is learning the same data, 
solving the same problems, as his neighbor. It 
all depends upon the willingness of the in- 
structor and the student to give of time, of energy 
... Of self.* 


IV 


In short, then, Cultural Heritage has many 
objectives. We want to give the students his- 
torical perspective; and, in doing so we depart 
from the belief that the classics, both ancient 
and modern, are quaint bits of antiquity. The 
thoughts and concrete achievements of Western 
man are a part of our living heritage; it is our 
task to make this clear, no matter what the cost 
in effort. Our graduates should have a healthy 
respect for facts, but a willingness to be imagina- 
tive. They should be able to evaluate ideas, move- 
ments, and men critically and know how they 
arrived at the evaluative criteria which they em- 
ploy. They should know how to relate ideas, 
general and specific courses at Bates, in-class and 
out-of-class experience, the curricular and the 
extra-curricular, the concept and percept. . . - 
Obviously, Cultural Heritage doesn’t claim to do 
all of this, for the student takes 108 hours of 


‘For a more detailed account of some of the ideas expressed in 
this paper, see the author's essays: “Facts versus Implications and 
“Twentieth-Century Mark Hopkinsism,’’ Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion (April, 1949, pp. 188-192) and (Oct., 1953, pp. 373-376); 
“Quaint Bits of Antiquity?”” The Classical Journal Cage.. 1952, 
pp. 282-285). 
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work in addition to this required course. But we 
hope that it helps a little in creating thinking men 
and women. 

We know that we fall short of our objectives, 
for the students often tell us so . . . in terms 
both printable and unprintable! But we are en- 
couraged by the large number of letters and 
postals which former students send, urging us to 
persist in our ideals and practices. A comment 
from a recent graduate is fairly typical. He said, 


in part: 
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I don’t suppose I'll ever forget the many grueling 
hours I sweated over C. H.—cramming for hour exams 
like any other fool and worrying myself to death. How- 
ever, I am thoroughly convinced that it was the finest 
course I ever took and I know I got more out of it 
than anything else. I may not remember Dante’s 6th 
circle or the theories of Parmenides and Anaxagoras, 
but I thoroughly believe that my knowledge of history 
and the world today——plus my ability to think clearly— 
has increased considerably. 

The author believes so, too, also approving of 
his intimation that the course is but an introduc- 


tion to an introduction. 





‘Re-treading’ the Liberal 
Arts Graduate for Teaching 


An Idea in Action: New Teachers for the Nation’s 
Children, has just been published by the Women’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. It describes a 
method of attacking the teacher shortage recom- 
mended by the Committee on New Teachers for 
the Nation’s Classrooms in cooperation with the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

The program is simply one of recruiting and pre- 
paring carefully selected, well-qualified, mature wo- 
men college graduates for teaching in communities 
where the teacher shortage is or will be acute. 

More than 100 colleges and universities in twenty- 
seven states and the District of Columbia now offer 
such programs, all of which are described in the 37- 
page pamphlet. More than half of the “re-treading” 
programs have been instituted within the last three 
years. Many are for elementary teaching only. 

The bulletin includes comments from communities 
where the programs have been evaluated, statements 
from educators who have sponsored the programs, 
and the testimony of new teachers preparing through 
these programs. 

In a section titled “How Many New Teachers 
Are These Programs Producing?” we find that at 
least 5,400 college graduates have already completed 
standard certification requirements and more than 
5,500 more are currently enrolled in the fifty-five 
institutions supplying figures and estimates. But the 
problem of recruiting suitable applicants is admitted- 
ly a major one. Further publicity is needed. 

The list of institutions now preparing women 
college graduates for teaching is as follows: (For 
minimum qualifications and nature of program, write 
sponsoring institution. ) 

Arkansas—Harding College, University of Ar- 
kansas. California—Claremont College, College of 
the Pacific, San Diego State College, San Francisco 
State College, University of Southern California. 
Connecticut—Danbury State Teachers College, New 
Britain State Teachers College, New Haven State 
Teachers College, Willimantic State Teachers Col- 
lege, Hillyer College, University of Bridgeport, Yale 
University. Delaware—University of Delaware. Dis- 


trict of Columbia—The George Washington Univer- 
sity. Idaho—University of Idaho. /llinois—National 
College of Education, North Central College, North- 
western University, Roosevelt University, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Indiana—Indiana State Teachers 
College. Kansas—Friends University; Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia; Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Pittsburg; Mount St. Scholastica 
College, Municipal University of Wichita, South- 
western College, University of Kansas. Maine— 
Aroostook State Teachers College, Farmington State 
Teachers College, University of Maine, Washington 
State Teachers College. Maryland—Goucher College, 
University of Maryland. Massachusetts—State Teach- 
ers Colleges at Boston, Bridgewater, Lowell, North 
Adams, Salem, and Worcester. Michigan—Michi- 
gan State University, Wayne University. Missouri— 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis University, Wash- 
ington University. New Hampshire—Keene Teachers 
College, Plymouth Teachers College. New Jersey— 
State Teachers Colleges at Glassboro, Jersey City, 
Newark, Paterson, Trenton. New York—Band 
Street College of Education, Brooklyn College, The 
City College, College of Mount Saint Vincent, 
Hofstra College, New York University, Syra- 
cuse University, and the State University Teachers 
Colleges at Brockport, Buffalo, Cortland, Fredonia, 
Geneseo, New Platz, Oneonta, Oswego, Plattsburg, 
and Potsdam. North Carolina—Duke University. 
North Dakota—State Teachers Colleges at Dickin- 
son, Mayville, Minot, and the University of North 
Dakota. Ohio—Baldwin-Wallace College, Bowling 
Green State University, Capital University, Fenn 
College, Kent State University, Miami University, 
Muskingum College, Ohio State University, Ohio 
University, University of Akron, University of Cin- 
cinnati, University of Dayton, University of To- 
ledo, Western Reserve University, Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Youngstown University. Oregon—Eastern Ore- 
gon College of Education, Oregon State College, 
Southern Oregon College of Education, University 
of Oregon. Pennsylvania—Temple University. Rhode 
Island—Rhode Island College of Education. Utah— 
University of Utah. Vermont—University of Ver- 
mont. Virginia—Hampton Institute. Washington— 
Gonzaga University, Whitworth College. Wyoming 
—University of Wyoming. 





Pressure Groups and the Schools 


Educators are no more aware of the pivotal importance 
of the schools than are certain special interest groups. 
School men must learn to distinguish between legitimate and 
sincere groups and those whose influence can be pernicious. 


This analysis will help. 


By C. BRADLEY PAGE 


RE we fully aware of the pressures which 
certain groups exert upon our schools? 
Perhaps pressure groups. are as much a 

part of the American way of life as hot dogs 
or apple pie, hence are too much taken for 
granted. There is probably no school system 
in the nation into which group pressures of one 
kind or another do not reach to some extent. In 
many cases these groups are legitimate, sincere, 
and based on selfless motives. They constitute 
a part of the democratic way of life. More often, 
however, they are dangerous and selfish and 
must be guarded against with discrimination and 
resolution. Many educators believe that such 
groups cannot and should not be eliminated— 
that we may as well try to do away with school 
boards as with pressure groups. But as rep- 
resentatives of all the people, administrators have 
a responsibility to recognize and resist the selfish 
and dangerous pressures. 


Recognized Pressures 


Administrators in education as well as in gov- 
ernment are constantly counteracting and resist- 
ing forces of opposition and conflict. Recognized 
pressures in a typical school system may have 
the following aims or sources: 

1. To keep taxes down, regardless of the effect 

upon education. 

2. To discourage change in educational meth- 

ods and practices. 

3. To deny equality of employment opportu- 

nity to representatives of minority groups. 
. To use schools for sectarian religious pur- 
poses. 
. To emphasize the academic curriculum 
(composed, usually, of parents of college- 
bound students). 
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. To stress vocational training. 

. To use schools for making the public in- 
surance-minded (agents and underwriters). 

. To stress auto mechanics and driver train- 
ing (auto dealers and associations). 

. To emphasize banking and thrift, and to 
promote other educational activities which 
will encourage the use of commercial banks 
(bankers’ associations). 

. To use school class rolls for advertising 
purposes (representatives of business and 
industry ). 

. To secure the use of school facilities (po- 
litical organizations). 

. To secure conformity to policies which may 
conflict with good educational practice 
(agencies of local government). 

. To keep within the budget and at the same 
time satisfy the demands of board members, 
custodians, and principals for additional 
outlay. 

. To dictate the curriculum (colleges and uni- 
versities ). 

. To secure better salaries (teachers’ asso- 
ciations). 

. To encourage use of certain types of pro- 
fessional service (medicine). 

. To promote safety practices (the safety 
council). 

This is of course, a partial list. It includes 
both dangerous and worthwhile pressures. 

In attempts to improve the accomplishments 
of the schools by reorganizing curricula to change 
the emphasis from subject matter to the child, 
teachers and administrators have been opposed 
by the advocates of the status quo who desire 
standardized and uniform methods of teaching. 
Our secondary schools continue to be greatly in- 
fluenced by college entrance requirements, al- 
though it has been more than a decade since the 
completed Eight-Year Study showed that there 
are few inherent values in certain subjects which 
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make their study indispensable as college prepara- 
tion. 


Tools and Techniques of Pressure Groups 


Pressure groups try to infuse their points of 
view into the schools by various promotional 
activities. Some are self-styled “research” or 
“educational” groups which distort facts beyond 
recognition. Their tools may be slogans, symbols, 
or other tested public relations techniques using 
substitutes for thought. The consciously organized 
pressure groups of this calibre do not want peo- 
ple to think independently. Some groups insinuate 
books and pamphlets into the schools, seeking 
to use educational instruction and personnel for 
the long-run achievement of group aims. 

The most effective common techniques used by 
pressure groups are: 


1. Efforts to influence the thinking of teachers 
a. By payment of money 
(1) for consulting services 
(2) for writing 
(3) for fellowships. 
b. By disseminating printed matter in end- 
less streams in the form of 
(1) books 
(2) pamphlets 
(3) teaching aids. 
2. Efforts to influence administrators indirectly 
a. through teachers 
b. through school board members. 
3. Efforts focused on students 
a. through books and pamphlets. 


Group Pressures on School Board Members 


While the school superintendent expects pleas 
and pressures, the board member is seldom pre- 
pared by training or experience to cope with the 
constant barrage from pressure groups. It must 
be assumed that school board members—laymen 
chosen as representatives of the people—possess 
the fundamental characteristics of honesty, com- 
munity interest, and a willingness to learn. But 
more than this, they must be able and willing to 
listen with patience to anyone at any time in 
any place and then weigh and select the evi- 
dence and translate opinions into votes which will 
be in the best interests of the children and schools. 
The best defense against the selfish group is 
knowledge and facts, and it is largely the re- 
sponsibility of the administrator to have these 
ready at hand. 


The Curriculum and Organized Minorities 


One of the hampering influences upon the in- 
structional program of the schools is the pres- 
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sure exerted by organized minority groups. These 
groups frequently attempt to thwart independent 
efforts of the school to deal with vital problems 
by trying to force the teaching of specific solu- 
tions. Pressure is made operative through con- 
trol of teaching personnel and school legislation. 
All too often minority groups are able to en- 
force restrictions upon the offerings of the schools 
or to dictate teachings that do not represent the 
majority and which are actually detrimental to 
society. 

Frequently the men who control the schools 
also control the social and financial affairs of the 
community and are in a position to control teach- 
ing positions and advancement in a subtle fashion. 


Political Pressures in Education 


It is intermittently argued that the schools 
should be kept out of politics, that board mem- 
bers should be elected on a non-political basis, 
and that teachers and superintendents should be 
free to carry on their work without interference 
from politicians. Probably no school system any- 
where can be conducted without politics or 
politicians, because every school board member 
and superintendent is necessarily a politician and 
the work of running the school involves political 
elements. What is really meant by the statement 
that schools should be kept out of politics is 
that they should not be subjected to the evil 
effects of narrow partisanship and to the per- 
sonal ambitions of individuals and self-seeking 
groups. 

There have been sorry examples of political 
stranglehold and domination in certain individual 
school systems of America. Unscrupulous poli- 
ticians, working through the board of education 
and the superintendent, have greatly lowered 
public school efficiency by: 

1. transferring and demoting outstanding teach- 
ers who refused to accede to political de- 
mands, 

. controlling teacher certification politically 
through the board of examiners, 

. producing their own textbooks, 

. removing courses, 

. graduating students who were failed. 

In spite of political debauchery in a few schools, 
the American educational system has been singu- 
larly free from degrading political influence. This 
can be explained by the high confidence with 
which the public has regarded the integrity and 
effectiveness of its educational system, making 
political machines recognize the dangers of ma- 
nipulation in the areas of personnel and curricu- 
lum. 
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Recognition of Dangerous Propaganda 


School boards and educators should take steps 
to inform themselves about those groups which 
seek to influence them. The activities of many 
pressure groups are well-planned, extensive, and 
costly. The sum total of their activities is so 
vast as to challenge the foundations of education. 
Educators must take decisive steps to counter 
them before they radically change the structure 
and principles of our educational system. 

When it comes to weighing pressure group 
propaganda and appeals, the teacher must try 
to engage in the same process of weighing facts 
and reaching independent conclusions which he 
seeks to inculcate in the student. It is the re- 
sponsibility of teachers and schools to teach 
students to think. They must be taught how to 
recognize the structure and purposes of pressure 
groups. The fixed purpose of education in a free 
society must be to cultivate open-mindedness, 
to develop willingness and ability to face facts, 
and then to reason from the facts. However, the 
end result of propaganda in the schools, whether 
it takes the form of intimidating teachers or subtly 
indoctrinating students, is along entirely different 
lines. If propaganda in the schools succeeds, it 
will have created closed minds rather than open 
ones, a dependence on slogans rather than on 
reason. 


Some Good Points About Pressure Groups 


The pressure group has some values that can- 
not be overlooked. It is a source of ideas, of 
suggestions for school improvement, of recom- 
mendations for changes in the amount and quality 
of school services, and of demands for the bet- 
terment of school personnel. 

Pressure groups are often beneficial because 
they dynamically inject new thoughts, defend 
existing practices, or cause the modification of 
education to meet the changing needs of society. 
Active pressure groups are an essential part of 
democracy because they keep it from becoming 
an oligarchy run by the few individuals with 
vested interests. 

There are educators who have applied the term 
“pressure group” with great disdain to any group 
that strongly advocates an idea opposed to a 
policy or practice of the administration. These 
groups are labeled as unrepresentative, biased, 
radical, conservative, selfish, bigoted, or ignor- 
ant, depending upon what it advocated. There 
are other groups with whom educators are glad 
to cooperate, but they are seldom called “pres- 
sure groups,” being composed of “farsighted, 
intelligent, progressive, liberal individuals who 
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truly represent the people”—and are advocating 
what the administration believes is best. 

The pressure groups to be accepted as a matter 

of course at the present time include: 

1. Chamber of commerce for community 
projects. 

2. Parent-teacher organizations in their honest 
zeal for a selected area within the whole 
school organization. 

. Veteran organizations for the use of build- 
ings and equipment. 

. Farm groups in rural communities for letting 
school out early so the boys and girls can 
work on the farms during spring plowing 
and planting season. 

. Insurance groups for the protection of 
school property. 


The Right To Be Heard 


Since pressure groups are numerous and im- 
portant in a democracy, every one of them should 
have the right to a sympathetic and courteous 
hearing. Each request should be taken under ad- 
visement by the school board, allowing ample 
time for evaluation in terms of (1) the education- 
al philosophy and practice being followed, (2) 
the effect upon the education of the children, and 
(3) the economic ability of the district. If 


granting a request will benefit the children and 
if it seems to meet the approval of a substantial 
group of people, every effort should be made to 
do so. In every case, a decision should be made 
and the request answered. 


How Administrators Can Combat Pressure 


As an antidote to pressure, the administrator 
must develop leadership in sponsoring counter- 
pressure. For example, he can enlist community 
leaders to select board of education members 
from the finest citizens of the community. 

There has been a recent trend toward lay ad- 
visory committees. Research reveals that school 
boards and superintendents in at least half of 
our forty-eight stateg are finding it expedient to 
provide a channel of communication between 
the community and the school for a two-way ex- 
change of ideas on major school problems. 
Usually the board of education selects twenty to 
thirty people from labor, business, industry, par- 
ent-teacher associations, service clubs, veteran or- 
ganizations, women’s clubs, and church groups 
to meet with the board of education periodically 
for discussion of school problems at other than 
regular board meetings. Since regular board meet- 
ings are usually filled with urgent or routine busi- 
ness, there is seldom time of bring up major 
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issues and discuss them adequately. At the first 
meeting of such a group, it is necessary to em- 
hasize that the school board alone has the re- 
sponsibility for policy and that the group is to 
act solely in an advisory capacity. 

Public schools which have sponsored such lay 
oups have found that the laymen bring to the 
conferences their personal school problems, their 
viewpoints, their complaints, and frequently their 
compliments. The professional staff brings its 
problems, its expertness, and its capacity for 
interpreting the schools, their needs, programs, 
and curricula. Out of the resulting discussions, 
both groups gain new viewpoints, there is in- 
creased mutual respect, and the end result is 
usually a greater tolerance between the com- 
munity and the school personnel. 


Summary 


Pressure groups are an important part of the 
American way of life. Some groups are motivated 
by aims that harmonize with the school philos- 
ophy, while others seek to indoctrinate adminis- 
trators, teaching personnel, or students to ac- 
complish selfish objectives. Educators have a 
special responsibility to protect the child’s right 
to an education which is free from twisting and 
dangerous pressures. School board members and 
educators must keep informed about those groups 
which seek to influence them and at the same 
time find ways of meeting pressures with tact and 
good will. The best defense against being misled 
is knowledge and facts. Pressure groups are fre- 
quently the source of dynamic new ideas and 
therefore have the right to be heard in a school 
board meeting. Schools should be kept out of 
politics to the extent that they should not be 
subjected to the evil effects of partisanship nor 
to the personal ambitions of individuals and self- 
seeking groups. This can be done by keeping 
schools completely separated from municipal gov- 
ernment and having a board of education elected 
directly by the people. Administrators can com- 
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bat pressure groups by developing counter-pres- 
sure to the negative forces. This can be accom- 
plished by urging the selection of the community’s 
finest citizens as board of education members, 
and then having the board select a lay advisory 
committee from the various civic and service 
organizations of the community. The resulting 
discussions and understanding of the mutual 
school problems build a close harmony between 
school and community. The task of the adminis- 
trator is to meet and overcome all evil pressures 
from whatever source, and to protect teachers 
from outside pressures. Vigorous and independent 
administration immunizes teachers from the 
threat of influence as nothing else can. 
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Prospective Teachers Day, sponsored by the 
lowa Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, is attracting more than 5,000 
lowa high school students to 42 Iowa colleges and 
universities each fall. 

The participating colleges show high school stu- 
dents the contributions that teachers make to the 
welfare of society and give them an opportunity 
to discover how to prepare themselves for a teach- 
ing career. Movies and discussions on teaching are 
conducted by staff members. Placement officers de- 
scribe job opportunities. 


In 1920 only four of Russia’s ninety-six higher 
educational institutions were in the eastern territory 
(Ural region, Siberia, the Central Asian republics, 
and the Far East). Today there are over two hun- 
dred college level institutions in this area, with an 
enrollment of 400,000 students. Even these schools 
cannot fill the demand in the USSR east of the Urals 
—where the most revoluntionary changes in the 
Soviet landscape are taking place. By 1960 an ad- 
ditional 100,000 persons will be enrolled. 

—From Boston University’s Graduate Journal, 
November, 1956. 





The Sin of Socrates 


This is a modern fable. George Moore of Whitney upset people’s com- 
placency and made them think. At Whitney he applied the scientific method 
to social problems. But by the time he was demoted to Lockport, George 
had learned to apply the political method to science. Dora Moore never 
had to make this adjustment. She exemplifies the meek and servile who 
are, so the author thinks, about to inherit the earth. 


By J. R. SHANNON 


ORA Moore was color-blind emotionally. 
D Facts, to her, were merely something to 

be kept in cold storage until opportunity 
arose to impart them, stint by stint, to the less 
informed. Her more animated and vivacious 
friends of childhood and youth married and be- 
came mothers, but Dora, with no appeal to men, 
became a teacher. Moreover, since she was in- 
terested in and knew more about the unimportant 
details of the past than about the important is- 
sues of the present, she taught history. 

George Moore was a born leader. Besides 
being in the upper quartile in scholarship, he was 
president of the Garrick Club, captain of the 
football team, and editor of the yearbook. His 
hearty good nature, amazing energy, fascinating 
sense of humor, and self-starting qualities en- 
abled him to influence people with extraordinary 
effectiveness. George, too, became a teacher. Be- 
cause he had a particular yen for discovering 
cause-and-effect relationships and for making 
practical applications of his discoveries to his 
physical environment, he taught science. 

Dora and George were not kin but happened 
to go to Madison College at the same time and 
to get their first teaching positions the same year 
in Whitney High School. Nobody thought of re- 
lating them in any way, despite the identical sur- 
names, for they were wholly different personality 
types. Also, in a faculty of over 100, two names 
as common as Moore were not noteworthy. 

Dora moved about inconspicuously. She met 
her classes regularly and on time; she followed 
the printed course of study exactly as it was out- 
lined without comment, illustration, embellish- 
ment, or application to current living; she drilled 
her pupils punctiliously so that they made high 
marks on the city-wide examinations; she sent in 
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all reports on time and was subservient to her 
superiors. Although drab, neutral, and passive, 
she was regular, safe, and trustworthy. Success 
in teaching being gauged by the absence of com- 
plaints, Dora was successful. At the end of her 
three-year probationary period, Dora was placed 
on tenure as a matter of routine. 

Not so with George. He attracted attention 
early by marrying the Madison prom queen. 
His colorful and inspiring teaching became the 
talk of the student body, and more pupils sought 
enrollment in his classes than could be accom- 
modated. He used the city’s course of study as 
a rough guide, but he supplemented it with dem- 
onstrations, illustrations, and applications. He 
even got off the subject once in a while to stimu- 
late his pupils in lines of thinking not written in 
their textbooks. Although clearly the most ver- 
satile, aggressive, and scintillating addition to the 
Whitney staff in a decade, he soon ran into diffi- 
culties. 

His first crisis grew out of some fundamental- 
ists’ protests that he led their children to doubt 
the Genesis explanation of the creation. Then, 
when some of the impecunious pupils came to 
class without textbooks, George took time out 
from his course of study to advocate so-called 
free textbooks, and thereby brought down the 
wrath of the Chamber of Commerce with charges 
of socialism, paternalism, communism. Later, 
when he compared the cost of a battleship with 
that of a chemistry laboratory, the American Le- 
gion accused George of disloyalty and pacificism, 
and called him a pinko. 

Before the first year was over, the principal 
and the assistant superintendent had George in 
for a conference, telling him that minority groups 
were protesting his irregularities, and warning 
him to be more conservative. A committee of the 
school board visited George’s classes all day in 
November of his second year, because a vigilance 
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squad had reported that George did not bow his 
head and shut his eyes while the parson prayed 
at Sunday morning service. This impiety led the 
squad to suspect George of atheism and to start 
rumors about the Godless public schools. 

In March of his second year, George was noti- 
fied that his contract was not being renewed. No 
charges were made, and when George asked for 
an explanation of his dismissal, all he was told 
was that there was dissatisfaction. The school 
board wanted nobody to rock the boat. 

George was only two years out of college, so 
the Madison placement office still remembered his 
henomenal record on the campus, and recom- 
mended him to Kingsbury, a smaller city, with 
a single high school of 400 enrollment. The place- 
ment office had heard rumors from Whitney that 
George had met some opposition there, but never- 
theless they backed him without hesitation. 

Mrs. Moore admonished George to be more 
cautious in his new position, especially since he 
was soon to become a father, making economic 
security more essential. George promised his wife 
that he would profit by his experiences at Whitney 
and would follow her advice. But the environment 
of the classroom, plus his lifelong habit of meet- 
ing issues head-on, caused him to forget his pledge 
of self-restraint and to give a forthright answer 
to a pupil’s question about eugenics. 

The subject of eugenics was not in George's 
lesson plan for the unit on Mendelism, but when 
a capable pupil saw the issue involved in their 
treatment of genetics and introduced the touchy 
point, the temptation to answer it honestly and 
fearlessly was more than George could resist. 
He felt too much a man to dodge it. 

When the news of the incident came to the 
ears of an itinerant evangelist, the divine seized 
upon it as a device for sensationalism and pub- 
licity for his revival meetings. He preached a 
sermon the next night on the Godless public 
schools, accused George of advocating free love 
and human stock-farm experiments, and demand- 
ed a protest against George’s being allowed to 
corrupt the local youth beyond another day. 

The Kingsbury saints rallied to their spiritual 
leader’s call. The next morning some 200 of them 
marched to the schoolhouse singing “Onward 
Christian Soldiers” and carrying a banner with 
bold letters, “Down with the Devil and George 
Moore.” The first George knew about the ruckus 
was when he saw the holy mob from his class- 
toom window. He did not know what lay behind 
it until the middle of the afternoon, when the 
superintendent called him in for an explanation. 

Much to the dismay of the redeemed, George 
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was not summarily dismissed. But after the evan- 
gelist sent investigators to Whitney for details of 
George’s advocacy of atheism and communism 
there, his flock brought enough pressure on the 
school board to oust George in the spring. 

Ambrose Baxter was a fraternity brother with 
George at Madison, and after graduating and go- 
ing into business with his father in Lockport, he 
soon won a place on the school board. Being 
more or less of an underling in his college days, 
Ambrose regarded George and his phenomenal 
prowess in campus activities with open-mouthed 
awe. Therefore, when George appealed to him 
for a place on the high-school faculty, Ambrose 
was proud to use his influence with other board 
members to bring his fraternity brother to Lock- 
port. George, plus the campus belle, Ambrose 
argued, would be great assets to the community. 

Lockport was a village of only 2,000 popula- 
tion, scarcely more than the high-school enroll- 
ment at Whitney, where George had opened 
what once augured to be a brilliant teaching 
career. From Whitney to Kingsbury to Lockport 
represented a decline in school size matched by 
George’s decline in spirit. George came to Lock- 
port a defeated man, submissive and servile. 
He had learned to abandon the ninety and nine 
pupils who admired and appreciated a vigorous 
teacher with stimulating ideas, and to cater to 
the one lost and soulless child who was afraid 
of a new idea. 

George aroused no hostility in Lockport. Rum- 
ors reached the village that George had been fired 
as an agitator at Whitney and Kingsbury, but 
there was so little evidence of such proclivities in 
George’s behavior at Lockport that the villagers 
discounted the rumors. Ambrose Baxter observed 
that George was no longer the big-man-of-the- 
campus type, and wondered what had brought 
about the transformation. 

George supplemented his lessened salary by 
clerking in the Baxter Grocery on Saturdays and 
selling books during summer vacations. In the 
course of time, he sold a little insurance as a side- 
line to his teaching. 

Straight textbook-following became George's 
stock procedure in teaching. If questions were 
raised by pupils, George disposed of them by 
saying that if a question had much significance, 
it would have been treated in the book. He never 
stuck his neck out. George indoctrinated pupils 
to look upon home-town businessmen as models 
of success and community service. Their judgment 
and ideals were not to be questioned. 

George held his job in Lockport and lived 
“happily” ever after. 








Keeping Abreast in Education 


Derthick Succeeds Brownell 


b& Lawrence Gridley Derthick, 50, successor to Sam- 
uel Brownell as U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
is a member of Alpha Kappa Campus Chapter of 
Phi Delta Kappa, University of Tennessee. He has 
been superintendent of schools at Chattanooga since 
1942, in which position he raised the teachers’ 
average yearly salary from $1,016 to $4,006 and 
more than quadrupled the value of the school plant. 
In 1953 he was elected president of the American 
Association of School Administrators. Derthick has 
a moderate record on the desegregation issue. In 
1954 he supported his school board’s resolution de- 
claring that the Supreme Court’s decision must be 
obeyed, but as a result of violent opposition in 
Chattanooga, the school system postponed integrat- 
ing their schools for at least five years. 


U. S. Office Lets First Research Contracts 


> The first two contracts for cooperative educational 
research in the history of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation were announced in October. They will be 
financed from an appropriation of over one million 
dollars for research by colleges, universities, and 
state agencies in the problems of education. 

Indiana University will undertake an 18-month 
research project to determine why capable high- 
school students in the State of Indiana do not con- 
tinue their schooling. Dr. Wendell W. Wright, vice- 
president of IU and dean of the school of educa- 
tion, and Dr. Christian W. Jung, director of the 
University’s summer session, will direct the project. 

Vanderbilt University will conduct a three-year 
study of the causes of juvenile delinquency under 
the direction of Dr. Albert J. Reiss, Jr., chairman 
of the department of sociology and anthropology. 

Several other projects are under active consider- 
ation. 


Wilson New NEA Press-Radio Chief 


B® Roy K. Wilson, who recently accepted appoint- 
ment to the Phi Delta Kappa board of editorial 
consultants, became acting director of the National 
Education Association’s division of press and radio 
relations on December 1, when Dr. Belmont Farley 
retired. Wilson had been assistant director for ten 
years. He is also executive secretary of the Na- 
tional School Public Relations Association. 


Political Action Agency for Educators? 


B® Should educators set up a political action organ- 
ization similar to that through which organized labor 
tries to influence legislation? Here are three capsule 
views on the subject: 

Yes. “The present plight of American education 
is in large measure the result of the failure of the 
profession to develop an organization and a program 
for political action.”—Earl J. McGrath, former U, 
S. commissioner of education, now executive officer, 
Institute of Higher Education, Teacher College, Co- 
lumbia. 

No. “The partisan approach found in politics is 
not appropriate to scholars.”—David Henry, presi- 
dent, University of Illinois. 

By all means. “If the educators had political 
power, the teaching profession would never be re- 
duced to its present state of timidity and the fears 
this timidity has created in discussing controversial 
problems in the classroom.”—Agnes E. Meyer, Wash- 
ington publicist. 


Consultant on Salary Schedules 


B® The National Education Association has ap- 
pointed a consultant on teacher salary schedules. He 
is Eric F. Rhodes of Rockville, Maryland, formerly 
secretary of the Montgomery County Education As- 
sociation. He will work directly with local and state 
education associations to help them improve teacher 
salary programs, and is available on request. 


Fellowships in Atomic Technology 


& Applications are now being accepted for parti- 
cipation in the program of special one-year fellow- 
ships in nuclear energy technology recently an- 
nounced by the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 
The program will be administered by the Oak Ridge 
Institute of Nuclear Studies. 

The fellowships are open to students with the 
bachelor’s degree in engineering, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, or physics who have completed a course 
in ordinary differential equations. The commission 
is making a selection of programs of graduate study 
which meet the fellowship requirements. Qualify- 
ing institutions will be listed with the application 
forms. 

Application forms may be obtained from the 
Fellowship Office, Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies, Post Office Box 117, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 
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Publicity and the Juvenile Delinquent 


p U. S. newspaper editors report that pressure to 
name names in. stories of juvenile crime has mounted 
with the statistics, according to Time magazine. 
And the statistics mount in this fashion: from 1948 
to 1955, an increase of 70 per cent. New York City 
statistics show that 41.2 per cent of arrests for all 
major crime involve offenders under 21. In Detroit 

lice estimate that 70 to 80 per cent of all car 
thefts are committed by juveniles. 

Tradition and state laws protect offenders from 
being named in news stories if they are under the 
ages Of 16, 17, or 18 unless they commit major 
crimes such as rape or murder. 

In New York editors and publishers are demand- 
ing a change in the state’s new Youth Court Act, 
scheduled to take effect in 1957, which would em- 
power judges to impose secrecy in juvenile cases. 
One of the strongest advocates of a “tougher” policy 
is Publisher Richard Amberg of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. Until December, 1955, his paper was 
careful not to identify delinquents. Then three 16- 
year-old boys raped a 14-year-old girl. Amberg not 
only ran their names but wrote an editorial saying: 
“We feel that if somebody is old enough to rape a 
girl, he is old enough to get his name in the paper.” 

Some news executives now even run names of 
parents of juvenile criminals, plus their occupations 
and marital status, to illustrate their belief that teen- 
age crime is not necessarily a product of broken 
homes or economic distress but reflects a widespread 
breakdown of moral values in the U. S. 

According to Time, many authorities feel that 
publicity not only makes the job of rehabilitation 
harder, it may actually be an incentive to crime. 
One police opinion: “It glorifies them in the eyes of 
gangs. Using their names does nothing but give them 
status. Some delinquents even display scrapbooks 
with clippings about their misdeeds.” 


$150,000,000 for Chicago Schools 


> Big, round numbers are familiar to Chicago's 
eleven-member Board of Education and General 
Superintendent Benjamin Willis. They have worked 
together in the allocation of two $50,000,000 school 
building bond issues. The first fifty million has 
already paid for fifty-eight major projects. The sec- 
ond is expected to pay for twelve million dollars 
worth of high school classrooms, twenty-seven mil- 
lion dollars worth of new elementary classrooms; 
and four million dollars worth of replacements and 
rehabilitation. Early action for the Chicago Teach- 
ers College and Chicago City Junior College is also 
anticipated. 

In December Superintendent Willis revealed that 
the Chicago board will call for a third bond issue 
in the amount of $50,000,000, to be made available 
for new construction early in 1958. 


Definition 
A faculty member is one who thinks otherwise. 
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The Last Frontier—Schoolroom Walls 


> A team of Stanford School of Education research- 
ers has set about devising ways to use peg-board 
panels in teaching situations from kindergarten 
through junior college. Their thesis is that while 
schools are getting near-maximum use out of floor 
space, the potential of wall space is largely neglected 
or inefficiently used. 

The Stanford School Planning Laboratory has de- 
vised hundreds of ways for using peg-board, not only 
on walls but in moveable partitions, panels, screens, 
carts, and bins. Among the ingenious uses of peg- 
board: 

Intermediate school students illustrated the econ- 
omy of Europe by displaying the products of dif- 
ferent countries on twenty temporary shelves ar- 
ranged around a map on peg-board. A senior high 
teacher taught typing by turning a peg-board panel 
into a huge keyboard subdivided into “finger-fami- 
lies.” In a primary classroom, children made com- 
binations of colored buttons on peg-board as an aid 
in learning number concepts. 


The President’s Promise 


® President Eisenhower made the following election 
promise while campaigning in Oregon: “I shall 
call upon the next Congress to enact a school (con- 
struction) program to make up for the lost year— 
by doing the job of school building, not in five, but 
in four years.” The “lost year” resulted from failure 
of the last Congress to act on the administration 
proposal to approve the five-year school construc- 
tion bill. 
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Still a Mystery 


Editor: 

Re “Mystery of the Elementary Dropout” by 
Hightower et al, November Phi Delta Kappan. 

Some years ago I debunked a reported high drop- 
out article. That article used enrollments. By studying 
individuals and tracing them, the story was different. 

It may be explainable but 56 Information Please 
Almanac, page 132, indicates that age 7-18 enroll- 
ment was about 99 per cent in 1954. Their reported 
source: U. S. Bureau of Census. 

Perhaps the rate of growth in Illinois—apparently 
less than the nation—may be meaningful. Certainly 
one must consider transfers to other schools outside 
the state, as well as transfers in. 

E. Frederick Resek (Zeta), Principal, 
Bridge School, Chicago, Illinois 


Mr. Resek: 

Your letter to the editor of the Phi Delta Kappan 
was referred to me for reply. | am glad that the 
article is being read and discussed... . 

Our committee of Alpha Omicron Field Chapter 
decided to look into two matters: |) elementary 
dropouts and, 2) class size. Our intention was to 
point up the problem as it now stands in eastern 
Illinois and the state as a whole. 

We used enrollments taken from the official rec- 
ords in the offices of county and state superin- 
tendents. On a sectional and state-wide basis. it 
would not have been expedient to attempt to 
identify or trace individuals. 

Our thesis is that there is a great difference be- 
tween enrollments in the first grade and enrollments 
in the same group six or eight years later. This is 
definitely true on both sectional and state-wide 
levels in Illinois. (We hoped) that interested per- 
sons like yourself would make local studies to de- 
termine why these things are true. What becomes of 
these people? Why are they not in school, etc.? We 
recognize the argument that there are many factors 
which may enter into the picture. What are these 
factors? Are they significant to the problem? 

On the surface, transfers seem to be one factor. 
However, in several local district studies in eastern 
Illinois, it was found that transfers “in” tend to 
counterbalance transfers “out.” This is also borne 
out by the statewide results, which are substantially 
the same as those found for the east-central Illinois 
counties. 

We sent out the results of this study in mimeo- 
graphed form to many schools in Illinois. Several 
administrators were skeptical. We asked them to 
make local studies. In every case where this was 
done, similar results were obtained. 


The questions posed in the article are the 
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significant aspect of this study. If  interesteg 
educators can be motivated to do some research 
on these questions, we will be making a step to. 
ward the solution of the “mystery.” If this is done, 
our committee will feel rewarded for the time and 
energy expended. A “let’s find out” attitude will be 
much more fruitful than an attitude of “it just 
isn’t possible.” 
Again, thanks for your letter and interest in q 
very perplexing and significant problem. . . . 
H. W. Hightower (Gamma Kappa) 
School of Education 
Butler University 


I am impressed with the November issue of the 
Phi Delta Kappan. It reflects credit upon you, the 
authors of the scholarly and readable articles, and 
upon our fraternity. Your editorial should be read 
and re-read by everyone having the urge to write— 
a letter, an article, or a book. 

J. R. Mitchell (Alpha) 
Director of Teacher Placement 
Purdue University 


I would like to get reprints, if available, of “Ain't 
That a Pistol” by Sydney J. Harris and “Suffer, 
Little Children” by Max Rafferty, both of which 
appeared in the December, 1956, issue of the 
Phi Delta Kappan... . 

Please continue this type of article in the maga- 
zine. We need more straight thinkers like Mr. Harris 
and Mr. Rafferty. 

W. T. Townsend (Upsilon) 
Principal, High School 
Soperton, Georgia 


. . . the two articles, “Ain’t That a Pistol” and 
“Suffer, Little Children,” in your last issue were 
as refreshing as a summer shower on Arizona's 
desert!! 

Carl Hickerson (Alpha Zeta) 
Superintendent, Public Schools 
Superior, Arizona 


“Ain't That a Pistol” is one of the best articles 
on the plight of American education I have ever 
read. It should be reprinted in all P.T.A. journals, 
and in newspapers across the U. S. And the sooner 
the better. 

W. B. Power (Alpha Chi) 
Teacher, L. A. City Schools 
Los Angeles, California 


Dear Mr. Rafferty: 

After reading your very wise and intelligent “Suf- 
fer, Little Children” in the Dec. issue of the KAP- 
PAN, I am positive you do not exist. You are no 
doubt a hoax who has hexed the educationist editor 
of this magazine into printing your terribly accurate 
account of sacrificing the children in our schools to 
Moloch... 

Harold Kastner 
Teacher, Public Schools 


Elkhart, Indiana 





Technical Hypnosis? 


“This is the age of technology. The scientist 
and the engineer have revolutionized industry. . . 


“But I fear that as a nation we Americans are 
in danger of yielding to technical hypnosis. We 
behave at times as though we believe that all 
problems can be resolved by the processes of 
physical research, and the application of engi- 
neering methods. 


“The lesson of my own business experience 
is that this is not so, and that the art of manage- 
ment, even in an industry that rests for its suc- 
cess on the achievements of the scientist and the 
engineer, requires a broadly cultivated mind. . . 


“The steel industry requires both types of 
training. We need the best of technical skill, of 
course, but we also need men trained in the 
liberal arts. I suspect we need them in about 


equal proportions.”’ 
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Phi Delta Kappa’s Research Studies in Education have become standard aad 
works in education libraries and are indispensible tools for educational research. 
You are invited to place your order now for this 1955 edition, which will be shipped — 
immediately. E> 


SECTION I—Doctoral Dissertations, Reports, and Field Studies Completed in 1955 

SECTION Il—Doctoral Dissertations, Reports, and Field Studies Underway in 1955 
Both sections compiled by Stanley B. Brown, University So at tangs eae 
Louise Lyda, University of Colorado. They include sas iad 4 
under library-approved subdivisions, ics with name, 4 of ce | 
and institution where undertaken. 


SECTION Ill—Author Index 


we to the ecbibvisions cf the Sst tan wecheas GENTE ae dae 
ences to the subdivisions of the first two sections under which their studies fall. 


SECTION IV—Research Methods Bibliography a 
This is an up-to-date listing of works useful to the educational researcher, com- =~ 
piled by Carter V. Good, University of Cincinnati. = 


ORDER NOW —$3.50 POSTPAID 


(Special Discount Price: Cash with Order, $3.00 Postpaid) 


Send order to— 


PHI DELTA KAPPA 


Eighth and Union 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Publication of the Research Studies in Education series is ae be a ay 
of Phi Delta Kappa. The 1956 edition is now in process « Its a. 
dependent upon sales of the 1953, 1954, and 1955 editions. Copies tae the earlier editions are a 
also available at the above prices. i" 











